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FOREWORD 


From April 13 to 15 of this year a series of discussions was held under 
the auspices of the Graduate Faculty. Ail the papers prepared for that 
occasion are reproduced in this issue of Social Research. They are in- 
troduced by the speeches delivered at the dinner of April 15, when the 
members and friends of the Faculty had the honor of being addressed 
by Thomas Mann. 

The fourth anniversary of the Graduate Faculty offered the occasion 
for these meetings. The Graduate Faculty started as a collective ad- 
venture of intellectual immigration, and its fitting name was then 
“University in Exile.” But it soon appeared that the combination of 
these two words, university and exile, excellent as it was in descriptive 
value, held in itself the elements of contradiction. A university, that 
is, a collective attempt to make the universality of culture productive 
and useful, can hardly be in exile. Especially it cannot be in exile in 
a country like the United States. The American vision and generosity 
which made the institution possible have from the beginning pre- 
cluded the danger that it might have a precarious and secluded life. 
Therefore while the Faculty was broadening its scope it also faced the 
problem of adjusting European traditions and training to the pecu- 
liarities and needs of American scientific life. 

Parts One and Two in the following pages formulate these general 
problems of the group. Part One, “Intellectual Freedom and Respon- 
sibility,” comprises the addresses delivered at the dinner of April 15, 
under the chairmanship of Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase of 
New York University; the addresses and discussions of Part Two, “The 
Interrelation of Cultures,” were delivered on April 13, with Professor 
Robert M. MaclIver of Columbia University acting as chairman. Part 
Three, “The Bearing of Education,” is suggested by the very events 
which forced the members of the Faculty out of their countries; these 
papers were delivered on April 14 at two meetings under the chairman- 
ship respectively of Dean Emil Lederer and Professor Alvin Johnson, 
of the Graduate Faculty. The various experiences of the European 
speakers would have seemed episodic and provincial if not tested by 
the reactions of their American colleagues, and the interchange of 
ideas effected by this collaboration expresses perhaps more adequately 
than anything else the aim of the Faculty. Those who have dedicated 
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their lives to intellectual activity must be aware of their responsibility 
in a democratic society if they wish to deserve and to defend their 
freedom. The Graduate Faculty was created because of this awareness. 

This issue of Social Research is exceptional in the sense that it de- 
parts from its usual style and content. Yet it marks perhaps the begin- 
ning of a more intimate series of dialogues and discussions between 
two cultures and two traditions which under the universal danger of 
a tyrannic dogmatism are reaching a recognition of their essential 
unity. 
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Part One 


Intellectual Freedom and 
Responsibility 


THE LIVING SPIRIT 


BY THOMAS MANN 


Ler me begin with what lies nearest, with what comes most 
simply and naturally. Let me tell you how glad I am to be 
among you this evening at this banquet in honor of the New 
School for Social Research and its Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Science. That is not so obvious as might appear at 
first sight. The proposal that I should come here was nearly 
frustrated by my own unwillingness, an unwillingness which I 
am ashamed of now, but which was, at the outset, very deep- 
rooted. 

These four years past—I say four years, though the process 
has been going on for twenty—I have had to defend the work 
that means most to me, the work that is most intimately mine, 
the work which contains my greatest joy and happiness, against 
demands upon me which I recognize as duties, noble and urgent 
duties, but which approach me more from the outside, from 
the civic and political world. It has become incumbent upon me 
to take a spiritual stand, to declare myself for ideas, and to define 
my attitude to what is happening in the world about me. In- 
evitably such duties come into jealous conflict with others arising 
in my inmost self, the duties of my solitude. 

Be that as it may, I know that my anxiety is false and idle. 
It is easy enough to say that the imaginative writer has nothing 
to do with politics, that he can entirely dissociate himself from 
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them, and that he actually derogates from his high calling by 
paying any attention to political developments. That is nonsense. 
For firstly—as if any imaginative writer would interfere in poli- 
tics today wantonly or for his own pleasure. As if it were not a 
matter of the direst necessity, a despairing protest against the 
wicked aggressions carried out by politics upon his most sacred 
self, upon spiritual freedom, upon mankind itself. Further, it 
is in a political form that the question of man’s destiny presents 
itself today. With a gravity no earlier generation ever knew it 
has become a matter of life and death. 

If, however, I speak of these civic and political questions as 
having become matters of life and death, I mean by that, that 
every man, and especially the writer, must realize that they in- 
volve his spiritual welfare—let us not shirk the religious word — 
the salvation of his soul. I am convinced that the writer who 
refuses to take a stand in these vital questions of political faith, 
who refuses to face the question of mankind in its political form, 
and is a traitor to man’s spirit, is a lost man. He cannot but 
come to grief, for he must not only forfeit his poetic gift, his 
“talent,” and cease to produce lasting work. Even his earlier 
work, which was not conceived under the burden of such guilt, 
which was once good, will cease to be so and fall to dust under 
the eyes of men. That is my belief. I have examples in mind. 

Yet let me confess that I would have been glad to turn a 
deaf ear to the call, which reached me in my Swiss retreat, a 
call which summoned me across the ocean to declare myself for 
a thing which is in the highest and widest sense political, for 
the freedom of the spirit and of knowledge, and to testify my 
respect for an institution which is based on this high principle, 
and defends it against a hostile world. But I must add that I 
resisted only as long as I did not understand the invitation, 
only as long as I did not really grasp what it was all about, and 
as long as I was quite or half in ignorance about the history, 
nature and general circumstances of the institution which had 
called me and desired my presence on its great day. No sooner 
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had some of its members made me better acquainted with all 
this than my sympathy was roused, and I saw how false and 
selfish it was of me to refuse to come. I did not imagine, in 
undertaking this journey, that I could do much in the world 
either personally or with such powers of agitation as have been 
given me. On the contrary, I am always inclined on such oc- 
casions to say with Moses: “I am not eloquent, but of a slow 
tongue. Let my brother Aaron speak.” But that I must come, 
and, such as I am, declare myself for you—this conviction out- 
weighed all my resistance. 

First I must speak of the man whose admirable initiative laid 
the foundation of the scientific institution which we are cele- 
brating today. Four years ago, when the disastrous character of 
the new German government stood revealed, it was Dr. John- 
son who took up the idea which was probably stirring in many 
minds at the time but was generally regarded as too visionary 
for fulfilment. That idea was to preserve the institution of the 
German university, in spite of the inevitable dispersal of the 
German intellectuals all over the world, and to refound it here, 
beyond the seas. To this idea of the preservation of the German 
university, of its transplantation to another country—his own, 
country, this great America with her venerable and unshakable 
tradition of freedom—he devoted his whole energy, the whole 
wealth of a personality which is a magnificent blend of theory 
and sound practice, and whose mainspring is the passion for 
freedom and justice. 

Immediately upon its foundation in 1933 this institution that 
he created, the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, 
entered upon its work as a scientific body, and was soon recog- 
nized by the authorities of the State of New York, so that it 
received the right of holding examinations and conferring de- 
grees. The work it does is purely scientific, and for that very 
reason it is a living protest, none the less powerful because it is 


indirect, against any encroachment on spiritual freedom and 
autonomy. It started out as a German university in exile, broad- 
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ened into a European-American faculty and is now ready and 
able to be also part of American intellectual life. 

And yet, how can I take it upon myself to be a speaker at 
the banquet of a scientific institution? I am no scholar and, to 
be honest, I must confess that I have always loved knowledge 
merely as a means to an end—a means to the end of creative 
achievement. But truth I love for its own sake as only a scholar 
can love it, and I was deeply moved by the motto which stands 
in the statutes of the Graduate Faculty, a motto which sounds 
like an oath: “To follow the truth wherever it leads, regardless 
of personal consequences.” 

Let us pause at that great and lovely word truth, and consider 
it for a moment. “What is truth?” is the question put not only 
by jesting Pilate, but by philosophy itself, by the mind of man 
taking critical stock of itself. That mind is ready to accept life, 
admits that life must have the truth that helps and furthers it. 
Only that is true which furthers life. That principle may stand. 
But if we are not to abandon morality altogether, and sink into 
an abyss of cynicism, we must supplement it by the other prin- 
ciple: “Only truth furthers life.” If truth is not established for 
all time, if it is mutable, the mind of man must take yet more 
anxious care of it, and neglect no movement of the world spirit, 
no change in the form of truth, nothing that is right and neces- 
sary in the temporal world—lI should like to say the will of 
God—which the spirit of man must serve, untouched by the 
hate of the indifferent, the timid, the callous, of those whose 
interest it is to preserve falsehood and evil. 

A task for care and courage—that is how this problem of 
truth is regarded by the decent, tolerably God-fearing mind of 
man. But today a new kind of man has arisen, and has, here and 
there, attained absolute power. With this great idea of truth, 
which is related to all other great ideas, he perpetrates the most 
odious of falsehoods. He denies it, proclaims the lie as the sole 
begetter of life, the sole power directing history. He has made 
it his philosophy to recognize no distinction between truth and 
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falsehood. He has set up in the world a shameful pragmatism 
which denies the spirit itself in the name of utility. Without 
scruple, he commits or approves crimes, provided they serve his 
advantage, or what he calls his advantage. He has no dread of 
falsehood, but reckons falsehood as high as truth, provided only 
that it is useful in his sense of the word. 

We can hardly wonder—indeed it lies in the very nature of 
things—that it should be just this kind of man who has taken 
it upon himself today to overthrow Christianity. No man is less 
qualified to do so, whether the spiritual progress of humanity 
requires it, or not. Christianity is not to be overthrown by a 
reversion to a lower moral level than that to which it raised 
mankind; at most it might be outdone. But the insolent pro- 
pagandists of its decline do not seem to me to be going that 
way. Goethe once said to Eckermann: “The mind of man will 
never soar above the sublimity of the moral discipline of 
Christianity as it shines radiantly in the Gospels.” Today a few 
revolutionary writers of popular literature, stimulated by half- 
knowledge, imagine that they have finished with it. A most un- 
timely presumption, for—even though Christianity has at all 
times been too lofty and too pure a challenge to man’s spirit to: 
be realizable on earth otherwise than as a corrective to life, a 
standard and a spur to the conscience—as a moral discipline it 
was never more necessary to any time than to ours. And there 
are no more repulsive examples of the confusion and barbariza- 
tion of our world than those who claim to overthrow Christianity. 

And thus we can see how the problems underlying the spiritual 
conflicts of our day at all points take on a religious form, just 
as that very conception of truth which, as our starting-point, has 
itself a religious ring, however human it may seem. The human 
is itself the religious, for in the mystery of man, of his position 
between two worlds, his allegiance to the domains of nature 
and the spirit, nature itself merges into the spiritual and trans- 
cendental. 


No religious longing, however, need divert us from our de- 
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sire to establish a condition of earthly affairs which, without 
derogating too much from our reason, may guarantee to man- 
kind the measure of freedom, goodness and happiness which is 
attainable and due to him here below. I have often wondered 
if I might call myself a socialist. I am no orthodox adherent 
of the Marxist conception of society. I cannot quite bring my- 
self to see the root creative fact of life in its economic and social 
factors, or to regard the spiritual and cultural as a mere 
“ideological superstructure,” however much historical truth the 
theory may contain. The works of civilization and the intellect, 
I imagine, belong to no class, whether they are of their nature 
scientific, or artistic and intellectual. The great discoveries and 
realizations of science, the achievements of a Newton or an Ein- 
stein, or even the revolutionary inventions of technology, can- 
not be explained in terms of class. They are free achievements 
of humanity, as are, in a still higher form, the conquests of the 
spirit, of philosophy and art. 

And yet, a man can hold this conviction and still be a socialist, 
in the wisest and best sense of the word, provided that it is 
united with the other, wider conviction that for the man of in- 
telligence and culture today it would be false and destructive 
to contemn the social and political sphere, and to regard it as 
inherently inferior to the inner, metaphysical and _ religious 
world. It is no longer permissible, however, to draw comparisons 
between the personal, inner world, and the social, outer world. 
We can no longer contrast metaphysics and socialism, regarding 
the latter as irreligious, unholy, materialistic, a mere seeking for 
the felicity of the antheap. Even in a world so contrary to God, 
so bereft of all reason as ours is today, we may no longer oppose 
the metaphysical, inward, religious world to the desire for better 
things, or regard it as the superior, or even sole worthy one. 
Political and social man is part of man. Humanity stands as- 
tride two worlds, the inward and the outward, and there are 
good reasons for it, if it is above all the creative artist who re- 


fuses to be discouraged in his struggle to humanize and spirit- 
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t ualize the outer world by the jibe that such interests are inferior 
\- } and merely materialistic. 
s Materialism—a childish bugbear of a word—and false into 
d the bargain. It is a false idealism to disregard what is humanly 
it decent in the name of the inner world. Materialism can be much 
/- | more spiritual, much more idealistic and much more religious 
il ) than any sentimental attitude of proud superiority to the ma- 
e terial. For materialism means in no way to be lost, to be dis- 
e solved in the material. It means the resolve to penetrate it with 
t, the human mind. I can recall a cry uttered by that great in- 
e dividualist, Nietzsche, which sounds absolutely socialistic: “To 
d sin against earth,” it runs, “is now the most dreadful of sins. I 
1- | conjure you, my brothers, keep true to earth. Do not burrow 
1 : your heads in the sand of heavenly things, but carry them high, 
iS as earthly heads, which give earth its sense. Let your generous 
e love, your knowledge, serve to give earth a sense.” That is the 

materialism of the spirit; in such a saying the religious soul 
t, | turns back to earth, which is, for us, the image off the cosmos. 
is | And the resolve which is incumbent on us all, is not to hide 
1- our heads in the sand of metaphysical things from the urgent 
e demands of the material, of social and collective life, but to 
. join those who have resolved to give earth a sense—a human 
is sense. 
1S These scattered reflections seem to me to have their place here, 
1. i and to be related to the nature and aims of the young institute 
g which we are here today to honor and celebrate. This youngest 
Ir American institution of higher learning is in an interesting way 
1, ; connected with a strange incident, which should put every Ger- 
e man to shame, an incident that happened at, or I should rather 
r say was inflicted on, the oldest German university, Heidelberg. 
>, ' There the great lecture hall, endowed on the suggestion of the 
- | American ambassador (Schurman) , by American philanthropists, 
e | bore the inscription: 
2 : “To the Living Spirit.” 


t- This inscription—unbelievable as it seems—has been removed 
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from the building. Thus the regime itself has declared that there S| 

is—for the time being—no home for the living spirit in Ger- » le 

many’s universities. Now I suggest that your faculty take these | tl 

words and make them your motto, to indicate that the living | e 

spirit, driven from Germany, has found a home in this country. 

(Zurich, Switzerland) t 
) I 
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A COMMENT ON FREEDOM im 
tl 
BY LLOYD K. GARRISON ” 
N 
A s I considered what I might say tonight a number of questions P 
kept recurring to me. Why do we prize so highly that liberty of is 
thought and utterance which this occasion above all else sym- ) 
bolizes? Do we cling to it merely as a justification of our particular al 
form of society, in whose comforts we as a class share so gener- y' 
ously and whose evils we so often blink? Or do we honestly be- d 
lieve that the principle of freedom is a good beyond other goods, cl 
without which no system of society could long endure or, endur- +} la 
ing, be tolerable? If that is our belief, can it be demonstrated as te 
true, so far as any truth can be demonstrated? And if it can be li 
demonstrated, what should we be doing to defend it from its " 
enemies? fa 
These are not simple questions, but I shall try to answer them. “ 
In doing so it will not be easy to refrain from emotion. For when | de 
one seeks the meaning of liberty, especially in the company of of 
men who have left their homes and fatherland rather than bend cc 
their consciences to the yoke, one touches depths which are very | ne 


nearly beyond words. The presence here of these distinguished 


teachers, who have come to America not to complain or blame or ' ne 
to seek aid, but to save their souls’ integrity and to keep alive in a - 


land that is still free the highest traditions of European scholar- 
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ship, and the presence here also of the greatest living man of 
letters, himself in the name of his art a voluntary exile from all 
that has been dear to him—these are facts which charge this gath- 
ering with more than logic. 

But I shall try to be as objective as possible; and forgetting for 
the moment, if I can, the significance and appeal of this occasion, 
I return to my catechism and ask in the first place why it is that 
we set such store by freedom—freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
worship and teaching. One may say at once, it is because in the long 
run no other policy is practical. Suppression does not suppress. 
Opinions and creeds, driven underground, seize in the darkness 
the souls of their followers who, on issuing forth, appear as an 
army. Thus did Christianity rise from the catacombs of Rome, and 
Marxism from the jails of all Europe. We have learned by ex- 
perience that only ideas can vanquish ideas, that the only safety 
is in the light. 

But further, we have learned also that in politics, as in science, 
art and religion, there are no absolutes; what we were sure of 
yesterday we doubt today, and what we are sure of today we shall 
doubt tomorrow. And therefore we have come to the sensible con- 
clusion that no man, or class, or party is wise enough to impose | 
laws by fiat, but that out of the open combat of rival minds and 
temperaments the most valid conclusions for a given time are 
likely to emerge. In the celebrated words of Justice Holmes: 
“When men have realized that time has upset many fighting 
faiths, they may come to believe even more than they believe the 
very foundations of their own conduct that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test 
of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market, and that truth is the only ground 
upon which their wishes safely can be carried out.” 

Yet our belief in liberty is based upon more than pragmatic 
notions of its worth, as one senses between all the lines of Holmes’s 
writings, and in the gallantry of his career. When, after retiring 
from the bench, he joined the governing committee of the Uni- 
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versity in Exile, breaking his long silence on public affairs to say 
that the throttling of the German universities was, as he put it, 
‘‘a challenge to civilization,” he bore witness to the higher content 
of the ideal of freedom—a content beyond use, embracing the 
very stuff of man. 

For man is a speaking animal, and an artist. What he sees must 
be told. What he dreams must be revealed. His aspirations must be 
bodied forth, his glimpses of beauty fashioned into shapes that 
others may touch and hear. He is one of the forces of creation, and 
when you seek to stifle him you are stifling nature itself. That is 
why we feel that those who would choke the voice of man and 
prison his soul in the name of progress and order are but sowers 
of death and reapers of chaos. 

But man is not only a speaking animal and an artist, whose 
very being requires him to recreate the sounds and sights of his 
day in living forms; he is also an historian. In the crust of an 
infinitesimal globe lie buried the bones of his ancestors, dwindling 
backward in time to the primeval beginnings; and on that crust 
are the monuments of his emergence from the slime—the only 
monuments, so far as his peering eyes can tell, which were ever 
built in all the empty universe. Preserved, too, are the myriad 





records of his pilgrimage—again, in all the empty universe, the 
only stories that were ever written. As he stands upright with his 
tools, the one atom that ever rose to harness others, he is alone 
with his memories; and when in the long future the night will 
close again on him and his solitary kind, it will swallow up in 
the stillness and consign to the ends of space all his tokens of 
remembrance, his monuments and his stories. 

We who, for the moment given us to march erect, read these 
stories and survey the works that a million hands on hands have 
made, are struck with awe. The spectacle of our own past possesses 
us. It speaks to us in vibrant notes, swelling from every page and 
stone, and this is what it says: “You alone of created things have 
carved for yourselves a freedom out of the dust that bore you. You 


alone may make of life what you will. You have won this incredi- 
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ble gift by a struggle ages old whose mystery you cannot fathom. 
Take care that you do not dishonor the gift and rob the struggle 
of its meaning. Be proud that the gift is yours. Be proud that you 
are men.” 

This is the message of the past, the magnificent, never-to-be- 
repeated past, which by a kind of nostalgia we have hugged tight 
to us and never tire of exploring. It bids us be men, and it can 
say no more. For if we respond to the reminder, as we must if 
our blood still stirs, the very miracle of what we are and the 
vision of what we may become must check the beast in us. If we 
are men we will use the power that our hands and brains have 
fashioned for purposes more ample than oppressing our fellows. 
If we are men we will scorn all pettiness, all arrogance, all hate, as 
things unworthy of the great adventure of the race. 

But if pride in the race and scorn for the meannesses which dog 
it are among the marks of manhood, so also, paradoxically, are 
laughter and lightness of heart. Who are we, after all, to take 
ourselves so seriously? We are, no doubt, the lords of creation 
and should carry ourselves befittingly; but even as the lords of 
creation we are the smallest of fry, wafted through the heavens 
willy nilly, born on a little earth for no known reason and here 
but for a day. The very oddity of our fate and the overpowering , 
immensity of our helplessness have always induced in us a kind of 
gaiety and humor. These are qualities which make men tolerant, 
for who with any gaiety and humor in his heart would set about 
stuffing the mouths and binding the limbs of others? Who would 
suppose that he was wise enough to force the lives of others into 
his mold, or that doing so could really be important? Whoever 
supposes these things has lost his mind. 


If, then, we cling to the ideal of liberty not only because it 
works, but because tyranny kills the spirit, denies the worth and 
dignity of man, and destroys that sense of proportion on which his 
sanity depends—if this is the basis of our ideal, are we not justi- 
fied in believing that it should hold good everywhere and at all 
times? May we not, without being accused of trying to set our 
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own form of society above others, assert with truth that any society 
so organized as to smother the voices and dragoon the souls of its 
members is attacking all that is highest in the human heritage? 
And if so, what are our responsibilities? 

It is not enough to say that we must defend from destruction 
the laws and institutions which insure, so far as any legal safe- 
guards can, the maintenance of freedom. Of course we must do 
that; but we must do more. The documents and customs that 
hedge tyranny about have their own symbolic value which we 
rightly celebrate. But, when the storm strikes them, our worship 
of their forms will not alone preserve them. We must be sure 
we understand what it is that gives them substance and why it is 
that without liberty there can be neither art, nor science, nor phi- 
losophy, nor peace among men. Only then will we perceive the 
danger when it comes and meet it before too late. 

And only then will we distinguish true liberty from false. Lib- 
erty to exploit the poor, to cheat the ignorant, to drive hard bar- 
gains with the helpless, to plunder earth of its treasures—this is 
not the liberty for which mankind has struggled and spent the 
blood of its martyrs. Nor should we forget that hunger and want 
and stunted lives will not forever be satisfied with symbols. The 
flower of liberty springs from the soil of justice; if we care for 
the flower we must look to the soil. 

The teaching profession has its own peculiar responsibilities. 
To no other body of men, except the journalists, can freedom be 
denied with more fatal results. For when, by threat or edict, you 
require a teacher to teach what he believes to be false or to sup- 
press a portion of what he believes to be true, making the rest 
not wholly true, then, whether or not his belief is mistaken, you 
have done a double wrong. You have taken from society data it is 


entitled to weigh; but, worse still, you have poisoned its soul, for 
there never yet was a teacher who could teach lies without his 
students knowing it, and once you apprentice your youth to liars, 
even though they be liars by duress, you are corrupting the char- 
acter of a whole generation. Destruction of academic freedom 
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therefore means the destruction of national intelligence and na- 
tional honesty. 

In the maintenance of that freedom we who are teachers have 
a heavy obligation. To be worthy of the trust imposed in us, we 
must not by material ties or moral pledges commit our loyalties to 
the service of any group or interest or dogma. If we would have no 
public masters we must admit no private ones. But so long as our 
consciences belong to us alone we may take sides on any question 
like other men; we have a right to express our convictions whither- 
soever they may carry us. Unlike other men we are under a special 
duty to question and re-question those convictions. In the never- 
ending search for truth we must admit no personal barriers, no 
pride of consistency. We must have courage—courage to keep aloof 
from those who would use us, to stand up against the crowd for 
what we believe in, to confess error when we are wrong, and 
finally, if I may borrow again a phrase from Holmes, to lay our 
course by stars we have never seen, and to dig by the divining rod 
for springs we may never reach. We must, as he has charged us, be 
heroes as well as idealists. 

To you, members of the Graduate Faculty of Political and So- 
cial Science, scholars worthy of the freedom you have sought, I 
wish Godspeed and all success in your courageous undertaking. 


(The University of Wisconsin) 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


BY EMIL LEDERER 


Fine of all I have to express the thanks of the faculty to all those 
American and European friends who by their contributions to 
our scientific discussions have given force and significance to our 
celebration. But the special thanks of our faculty are due to 
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Thomas Mann, who has come the long distance from Switzerland 
to participate in this celebration; if there is any German who 
could vindicate our work, it is Thomas Mann. 

In the remarkable preamble to the first volume of your Joseph 
and His Brethren you unfolded, Thomas Mann—if I may inter- 
pret it in this way—the story of the human spirit; this preamble 
is like one of those Chinese scrolls which show human life in its 
endless varieties, minute and clear and yet molded with the vision 
of the artist. If I am right, your intention there is to say that the 
remote past is also ours, that every epoch has to answer the same 
questions, even though conditions may require new thinking, new 
decision, and consequently reformulation. 

The noblest task of mankind is to interpret always anew the 
intentions of God who brought this world into being and who 
manifests himself nowhere so clearly and richly as in the human 
spirit. He who imposes tyranny on mankind wantonly impedes 
this constant process of unfolding ourselves. This unending re- 
formulation of our purpose in the world is the task of the spirit, 
however conditioned it may be; and therefore it appears in ideas. 
But these are times when ideas are powerless unless they lead to 
action, action to defend the past and to prepare the future. You, 
Thomas Mann, have become—by the force of circumstances—a 
man of action, uniting and giving strength to all those who believe 
in the spirit and are determined to uphold its liberty. We in our 
way, with other means, with another type of work, are on the same 
path, and we are grateful that your presence symbolizes the 
solidarity of our faculty with the great spiritual forces which are 
to lead mankind toward peace and freedom. 

If I were to offer the gist of all that has been said in this scien- 
tific meeting, I would do it in these words: we have given a re- 
statement of our claim to that independence of mind and that 
awareness of responsibilities without which life is not worth liv- 
ing. This independence is not only the concern of the scholar 
who desires to be undisturbed in his work. It is the fundamental 
basis of society. Intellectual freedom is the basis of personal free- 
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dom; dogmatic fixation as enforced under dictatorship leads very 
quickly to the loss of liberty in general. It begins with restriction 
of public opinion in the press, with control of schools and uni- 
versities, with a “purge” eliminating all those who dare to resist, 
and it leads very soon to a situation in which you are told how to 
invest your money, how much butter you are allowed to consume, 
and when and whom you can and should marry. Inasmuch as a 
modern government’s potentialities for interference are infinite 
unless controlled by the citizens, no guarantee of personal liberty 
is thinkable without intellectual freedom. 

But this liberty may become mere arbitrariness—a vacillating 
roving — unless its power be concentrated by directing it toward a 
goal which organizes the scholar’s activities. During a dynamic 
period this goal needs frequent restatement. Intellectuals, how- 
ever, have at the present time another responsibility in addition 
to their participation in the ever-recurring need for formulating 
this goal: a responsibility and a duty which is the consequence 
of mistakes they made in the light of the new scientific day that 
dawned upon them after the darkness of dogmatism was dispelled. 

This new scientific era believed in objectivity. It aimed at the 


coolness and strict regularities that the natural sciences were | 


proud of discovering. In so far as this objectivity aimed at analysis, 
the result of which should be independent of the personal views 
of the scholar, in so far as it insisted on the importance of facts 
which cannot be arbitrarily disregarded, it was certainly justified 
and responded to requirements of intellectual honesty. But trust 
in mere analysis caused the intellectual to forget that every ques- 
tion he asks involves a decision. The world—especially in the 
field which the social sciences undertake to explore—offers vari- 
ous aspects. The Latin phrase, sapere aude, dare to know, indi- 
cates the risk we run as soon as we think; it is a risk which follows 
from our duty to ask all those questions which seem important 
in our situation, regardless of the consequences, and to weigh 
all important facts relating to these questions. Scientific work is 
not only, as many would have it, a result produced by the intel- 
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lect. It depends also on character, on the boldness with which we 
follow a path, though it be dark and full of pitfalls. 

The detachment from life which is the danger of specialized 
analysis has led further to the position that science cannot estab- 
lish values—that even the struggle for intellectual freedom, for 
tolerance, for unhampered thinking involves an evaluation which 
cannot be proved scientifically. Certainly it cannot be proved 
scientifically that intellectual freedom should exist. Very well. But 
we can prove scientifically that there can be no science if there 
is no intellectual freedom, that is, no freedom to choose the work- 
ing hypothesis. Scientific thinking, especially in the field of the 
social sciences, implies decisions, as I have already said, and a man 
whe must make responsible decisions cannot be coolly indifferent 
to intellectual freedom. He must be free to consider all the ques- 
tions which are implicit in the situation with which he is con- 
fronted, and he must make proper use of analytical tools instead 
of relying on emotions. This obligation no thinker can escape. 
He has to admit it; he has to stick to it. The intellectual’s work 
is mere play if he does not claim and maintain his liberty, and 
none has a better reason than he to defend that liberty. 

If we accept this, we accept an evaluation, we acknowledge a 
duty which probably has a deeper foundation than our love for 
scientific research. What is the alternative to intellectual freedom? 
It is dogmatism. But it is a dogmatism which nowadays is based 
not on religious revelation but on blind emotions. Modern dicta- 
torships, founded on amorphous masses which they institution- 
alize, are bound to succumb to their own murky magic. They extol 
violence and brutality, they appeal to the ferocious instincts, they 
build up a sinister mythology of national pride and superiority, 
and establish crude standards of discipline and of stereotyped 
thinking to which everyone must conform. This is the level to 
which the unfortunate citizen living under a dictatorship is 
reduced. 

Thus obviously it is not only the intellectual’s desire to be free 
which is threatened; more is at stake—the dignity of man which 
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depends on this freedom. He who lives without freedom is a slave, 
however proud he be of his yoke. 

But how can we explain that vast masses are ready to accept 
this slavery? To be free is a burden; to make one’s own decisions 
entails responsibilities which many consider too heavy to bear. 
Living in a world beset with difficulties, in a society which is 
threatened with disintegration, they try to escape. But their haven 
is not the sheltered peace of religion, but the drill ground re- 
sounding with harsh command. In such a world the scientist is 
faced with the decision as to whether he shall retain his spiritual 
inheritance, whether he shall consider self-consciousness as his 
fate, or whether he too shall plunge back into an era of blind emo- 
tion and faith. If there be any logic in human history, the decision 
cannot be doubtful. Man cannot long forswear this power be- 
stowed upon him, working within him, this urge which drives 
him to deep and ever deeper self-consciousness. 

These new emotional movements, strangely enough, lead to a 
condition in which even emotions are standardized and utilized as 
fuel in the most highly organized state that man has ever designed. 
Their prophets maintain that thinking is “bloodless” and that it is 
for the sake of life that they depose the disintegrating intelligence. | 
I imagine that they do not know what thinking is. They do not 
know that the spirit is quite as alive within us as the animal, as 
alive even as our senses. This spirit is not only the functioning of 
a rational scheme, as they believe; it wells from the deepest depths 
of the soul. It is the urge for truth against the false certainty 
of passion, an urge for truth which bespeaks a dignity we are not 
permitted to renounce once it has been conquered for us. Within 


ourselves there is a living spirit; it is restless and it may destroy 
even its own creations in order to replace them by others; but this 
living spirit in its laboring, in the unfolding of ourselves, is the 
conquest of the depths within us. 

Where the unleashed passions of our modern dictatorships will 
lead, with their belief in bestiality, no one knows. The greater, 
then, the responsibility that rests upon those of us who believe 
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that the search for truth is our vocation. In the words of the con- 
stitution of the Graduate Faculty, this group has pledged itself 
“to follow the truth wherever it leads.” And we know that in so 
doing we live, and that we shall not lose our way in the wilderness. 
(Dean of the Graduate Faculty) 


THE INTELLECTUAL IN A 
TIME OF CRISIS 


BY ALVIN JOHNSON 


ly TIMES were stable I should be hard put to it to defend my 
action in persuading one of the greatest living artists—in my own 
judgment the greatest —to interrupt his creative work in order to 
appear before us in support of the University in Exile. But these 
are times of emergency. When the Athenians were building their 
Long Walls, under the threat of Spartan interference, they took 
for their masonry whatever material came to their hands, ordi- 
nary stone, honored memorial tablets and even the statues of the 
gods. The so-called Spanish Nationalists, pretended defenders of 
what is noble and priceless in the heritage of Spain, do not hesi- 
tate to pack the Alhambra to the roof with explosives which may 
at any hour reduce that most splendid of architectural monuments 
to rubble and dust. The popular government of Spain has not 
balked at sending into the firing line its most spirited and talented 
youth, or even its maidens, by traditional Spanish chivalry prop- 
erly to be sheltered from even the sight of warlike and lawless 
man. Great poets and artists are in the trenches, fighting for Spain. 
Emergency knows no reservations, and if we are indeed living in 
times of emergency we can not pause to weigh values, even eternal 


values. 
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We are living in a time when the most powerful of political 
forces are operating to exterminate the poet and artist who by 
their explorations in the real life of man create or regenerate the 
values by which alone a society may live on into the future. These 
same forces are bent on exterminating the intellectual, who sees 
both sides, who looks into the past and into the future, and there- 
fore alone can effect the compromises and adjustments necessary 
for the settlement of any issue of far-reaching social bearing. In 
Russia, Germany, Italy, the case appears to have been decided 
against the poet and the intellectual. Force meets force, and the 
heavier force wins. Even in America, classic home of democracy, 
you hear more and more frequently the assertion that the class 
war is on, and that there is room only for actual combatants, pre- 
pared to apply all their resources, guns or clubs or propaganda, to 
the support of party dogma and party purposes. 

In Shakespeare’s play when Antony and Octavius are in the 
heat of the quarrel that eventually was to split the Roman world 
in twain, a poet appears and urges compromise, for his mind holds 
more years than theirs. At last the two contestants have a point 
of agreement; ‘Away, slight fellow!” they cry in unison. So do the 
warring forces of today cry to the poet and the intellectual, “Away, 
slight fellows.” Blood and iron seem so much more adequate for 
settling actual issues. 

Yet blood and iron never won a peace. Octavius could destroy 
Antony, or any successor to any part of Antony’s power. He never 
was able to establish a solid peace until he turned from arms to 
the arts. The poets and artists of the golden age weaned men’s 
minds from factional hatreds to the task of building up the splen- 
dor of Imperial Rome. The soldiers and statesmen who dictated 
the Treaty of Versailles commanded all the force of the world. 
They could not create a peace. This the intellectuals and poets 
might have succeeded in doing, given time, adequacy of numbers, 
sufficient trained abilities. The clash of interests in the United 
States will not bring peace. There will be victories and defeats, but 
the final working settlements must come by compromise, worked 
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out by men who have the capacity to see the rights and wrongs of 
both sides. 

Since peace can be won in the end only by intellectual proc- 
esses, why should we go through the anguish of a struggle that 
history will inevitably pronounce futile? All wars are lost by both 
sides, all civil struggles cost all or nearly all they are worth. Why 
must we have wars and civil struggles? Because we have not had 
the practical sense to build up our intellectual and poetic power 
to the point where it can settle questions before the disastrous 
struggle, instead of after it. 

But this statement is not wholly fair. Hundreds of international 
disputes are settled by reason and compromise, to every one that 
leads to war. In the struggle of civil interests most conflicts are 
ended by compromise. It is the exceptional case that involves 
brute force. The problem of the time is so to build up our intel- 
lectual power that these exceptions may be excluded. 

The intellectual does not appeal to public support on grounds 
of individual sympathy. In an era of blind force he suffers ter- 
ribly, but not more than multitudes of other persons. But the in- 
tellectual has a mission to perform by which he claims a right to 
the support of all persons who prefer peace to destructive strug- 
gles, humanity to barbarism. 

The Graduate Faculty, in whose name this meeting has been 
organized, is essentially a venture in the development of a ra- 
tional intellectual strategy. A noble type of educational institu- 
tion, the free faculty devoted to research and teaching, had been 
exterminated in virtually the whole of Europe east of the Rhine. 
The destruction of this institution had been carried through ex- 
actly at the time when the wild forces accumulating since the 
World War required a powerful expansion of intellectual activity 
if civilization was to be saved. 

Our own American faculties of political and social science are 
numerous and powerful. They are performing a vast amount of 


useful work. But the problems of the social sciences are essentially 
international. One country carries on one series of experiments, 
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another, a wholly different set. We have drawn freely upon Euro- 
pean experience, through the European universities and men 
trained in European universities. 

East of the Rhine those universities are no more. Teaching and 
research are subject to the dogma of the totalitarian state. They 
amount to nothing more valuable than effective propaganda. But 
scholarship never has been bound to a particular environment. 
European scholars can function in exile. In exile they can contrib- 
ute to the lands that give them shelter a vast number of ideas that 
in the end are bound to make for the enrichment of thought, the 
strengthening of the intellectualism upon which peace and good 
order ultimately depend. 

The Graduate Faculty was set up not as a refuge for European 
scholars, but as a refuge for a type of free educational institution 
which the world can not afford to lose. It does indeed live pre- 
cariously. It can not see many months ahead whether it can con- 
tinue to live at all. This faculty nevertheless goes forward reso- 
lutely, giving its days and nights to the deepest and most painful 
study of the forces that make for weal or woe in our modern world. 
It maintains its sense of European affairs; it strives to understand 
American affairs and to weave the two understandings into a_ 
useful unity. In its book, Economic and Political Democracy, it 
offers many evidences of this reaching toward an understanding 
that transcends any national point of view. Soon many more books 
will issue from the faculty, each one of broader understanding 
and more catholic usefulness. 

It is hard to overestimate the labor, the pains involved in apply- 
ing minds developed in one social environment to the facts of 
another. But this faculty is succeeding. And why should it not 
succeed? It is sustained by the living spirit flaming anew on a new 
soil. 

The living spirit. We accept it as our dedication, our motto. 
And we are proud to accept it at the hands of a poet whose whole 
life and work bear testimony to The Living Spirit. 


(Chairman of the Graduate Faculty) 











Part Two 
The Interrelation of Cultures 


THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURAL 
TRAITS 


BY FRANZ BOAS 


Taz study of the types of cultures found the world over gives 
the impression of an enormous diversity of forms. The differences 
are so great that we may be inclined to think that every one of 
these cultures developed quite independently and that the pecul- 
iar genius of the people has found expression in the forms under 
which they live. This impression is strengthened by the fact that 
the people themselves differ in appearance. The African Negro, 
the Australian, the Siberian native, the people of the Pacific 
Islands, each have their own peculiar bodily build and their own 
peculiar culture. 

Added to this is the observation that the people constituting 
every one of these societies consider themselves as independent 
units, specifically distinct from all their neighbors. This finds its 
strongest expression in the fact that many primitive people desig- 
nate themselves as human beings, while all their neighbors are 
designated by specific names in the same way as animals are 
designated by names. Thus the Eskimos call themselves human 
beings, the Indians whom they know in some regions only by 
hearsay are considered as dog-like animals, and the white people 
with whom they came into contact in later times are considered 
as descended from dogs. The specific differences are keenly felt, 
while the similarities are neglected. 

The objective study of cultures and of types of man shows that 
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notwithstanding all these apparently fundamental differences cul- 
tural strains have passed from one people to the other, that no 
culture can be assumed to be self-developed and no type to be 
pure, unmixed with foreign strains. 

This can be most easily shown by a study of the distribution of 
languages. The migrations of primitive people in early times cov- 
ered whole continents. A few examples will suffice. A certain 
American language is spoken in the vast area extending from the 
Yukon to Hudson Bay; south of this area live people speaking 
entirely different languages, but dialects of the same language 
which is spoken in the north reappear locally in Oregon and 
California and in the vast territory north and south of the Rio 
Grande. This can be understood only on the assumption that at 
one time these people migrated over this immense area. In 
southern Brazil the Carib language is spoken. It reappears locally 
north of the Amazon River and on the West Indian Islands. The 
Bantu languages spoken in Africa cover the whole district from 
south of the Sahara, southward almost to the extreme southern 
end of Africa. The language of the Malay, which is spoken in 
southeastern Asia, found its way eastward to all the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean and is also spoken by the inhabitants of part of - 
Madagascar. 

These inferences based on similarities of languages cn also 
be proved by historical migrations. The great Arab migration, 
which started in Arabia and at the time of its greatest extent 
covered the whole of north Africa and part of Spain, and which 
also influenced all the languages of the Near East, occurred after 
Mohammed’s time. We know that the so-called Aryans invaded 
India at a very early time. The Greeks migrated from the north 
into what later became Greece. The Celts of western Europe 
migrated eastward as far as Asia Minor. The Teutonic migrations 
destroyed the Roman Empire, and later on the great Turkish 
migrations swept over a large part of eastern Europe as well as 
over a large part of Siberia. Thus we actually see mankind on 
the move since the very earliest times. The whole settlement of 
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America occurred within a comparatively short period. Evidently 
the American aborigines lived on the continent not earlier than 
the beginning of the last warm period before the last ice age, 
coming presumably over the land bridge which is now Bering 
Sea, and spreading from there as far as the extreme southern part 
of South America. 

It is not only language that was carried by migrations all over 
the world; it is also easy to show that inventions and ideas were 
carried from one area to another, partly by migration, partly by 
cultural contact. One of the most striking examples is found in 
the distribution of folk tales. The European folk tale of the couple 
that escaped a pursuing monster by throwing backwards a num- 
ber of objects which were transformed into obstacles is well known 
all over Europe. A comb thrown down becomes an impenetrable 
thicket, a whetstone an insurmountable mountain, a small amount 
of oil becomes an extensive lake, all of which detain the pursuer. 
This complicated story containing all the elements mentioned is 
found not only all over Europe but all over the Asiatic continent 
and also in northwestern America reaching as far as California, 
and eastward even in Greenland and Nova Scotia. In more recent 
times we find that the most isolated tribes of South America tell 
tales which were carried by Negro slaves to the coast of Brazil. 

Equally striking are certain similarities in political organization 
characteristic of the Old World but entirely absent in America 
and other outlying regions. The whole political organization of 
Africa shows a high development of administration through kings 
and their ministers in charge of war, judicial procedure and so on 
—analogous to the ancient organization of European states. Judi- 
cial procedure by means of courts taking evidence, administer- 
ing the oath and finally ascertaining the truth by ordeal is found 
in a vast part of the Old World, while it is entirely foreign to 
people that had never been in contact with the Old World. 

Perhaps still more convincing is the distribution of agriculture. 
Wheat and barley are two characteristic plants on which early 
agriculture is based all over the temperate zone of the Old World, 
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while rice is characteristic of another extended area. The home 
of the wild plants from which wheat and barley are derived must 
be lookea for somewhere in western Asia, from where they spread 
from tribe to tribe. In the same way early American agriculture 
is based on the use of Indian corn which was developed from a 
native plant of the western highlands of Mexico, from where it 
spread southward as far as the Argentine republic and northward 
to the Great Lakes. 

Thus a detailed study of cultural traits proves beyond cavil 
that there is not a single people in the primitive world that has 
developed its culture independently. 

Much of the diffusion must have been accompanied by actual 
intermingling of tribes. The people speaking the language of 
the Yukon River, to whom we referred before and who live now 
on the Rio Grande, differ in type from the people of the north 
but are similar in appearance to their neighbors who speak an 
unrelated language. This would not have happened if they had 
not intermingled with them at the same time that they adopted 
many important traits of their culture. In South Africa the inter- 
mingling of types is perhaps not equally clear but another striking 
feature of mutual influence may be seen in a linguistic change.” 
The Bushmen of southern Africa have a peculiarity of speech 
which does not occur in any other part of the world. They pro- 
duce sounds not by breathing out but by sucking in. This habit, 
which is considered an ancient African trait, is found in weak 
traits on the Gold Coast in equatorial West Africa, but only one 
of the Bantu tribes, who are neighbors of the Bushmen, have 
adopted the habit of producing strong sounds by sucking in, as 
the Bushmen do. 

If we want to understand the way in which these fundamental 
modifications of cultures occur we have to remember that the 
conditions of contact among primitive tribes are very different 


from what has occurred in more modern times. Most primitive 
tribes are small; sometimes the whole number of individuals may 
not be more than a few hundred. Wars between neighboring 
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groups are common and almost everywhere it is customary for 
the men to be killed, while the women are taken along as cap- 
tives. These become the mothers of the following generation, so 
that it may happen that a large number of children grow up bi- 
linguals, with the cultural habits of the mothers having a far- 
reaching influence upon the behavior of the children. 

The study of distribution of cultural traits brings out one very 
characteristic feature: the details of the culture may be similar 
among different tribes but the general structure will retain fun- 
damental differences. To give an example, one of the most im- 
portant ceremonials of our North American Indians is the Sun 
Dance, an elaborate ceremonial the details of which are wide- 
spread over our western plains. The meaning of the ceremonial is 
quite different in the different areas and it is fitted into the 
fundamental religious ideas of each tribe. We can perhaps best 
understand these differences when we consider our own culture. 
All over Europe, and wherever the white race has gone, the funda- 
mental traits are the same; inventions, religion, fundamental traits 
of state organization are alike. And nevertheless there are decided 
national patterns which allow us to differentiate between the 
cultural life of different areas as well as of different times. 

It is interesting to follow the processes of acculturation. Evi- 
dently in many cases it is due to war. We have already mentioned 
the importance of the introduction of foreign women. In many 
cases conquest leads to the establishment of stratified societies of 
a class of masters to whom the native population becomes subject. 
This has been the case in the history of Europe as well as in the 
history of Africa. In Africa we see that pastoral people conquered 
agricultural communities and became the nobility to whom the 
natives became subjects. Such conquests led to economic adjust- 
ments, and in many traits the conquerors adopted the customs of 
the old population while these in turn adopted the traits of the 
invaders. It must not be assumed that every stratified society origi- 


nated in this manner, because sometimes internal conditions, 
family privileges and so on have led to similar results. In other 
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cases economic and social advantages favored the adoption of 
foreign customs. This was obviously the case in the spread of 
agriculture both in the Old World and in America. In a similar 
way new religious ideas which strengthen the emotional energy 
of the people and awaken them from indifferent attitudes have 
had a powerful influence in modifying cultural life. 

One of the many remarkable changes of culture due to an in- 
troduction of foreign invention is the change all over North 
America which occurred with the introduction of the horse. After 
the introduction of the horse the pursuit of the buffalo became 
easier and some of the tribes which had been hunting the buf- 
falo on foot were now able to roam over a wider area and gave 
up agriculture almost entirely, becoming more or less nomadic 
hunters. Notwithstanding the readiness with which foreign cul- 
tural traits are adopted we may also observe in many cases a strong 
resistance to changes of life. This occurs particularly when new 
ideas cannot be fitted into the general cultural habits of the 
people. As an instance may be mentioned the difficulty of adjust- 
ing native tribes to the fundamental idea of capitalism. Very 
rarely do we find among primitive people that wealth can be 
used to produce more wealth by utilizing the power it may give 
over other members of the community. Wealth is of value only 
in so far as it enables the owner to improve his social standing 
by liberality, or by making a show with his property. In this lies 
one of the reasons which make it so difficult to assimilate the 
American Indians, to whom the idea of capital as producing 
wealth is entirely foreign. 

In modern society the conditions favorable to cultural contact 
are ever so much greater than those existing in primitive society. 
First of all, the numbers of individuals constituting each unit are 
infinitely larger than those occurring in primitive society, and 
within each group diffusion occurs with the greatest rapidity. Our 
schools, the commercial exploitation of inventions, are of such a 
character that new ideas and new objects are distributed with in- 
credible rapidity. Most of these extend beyond national bound- 
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aries because international trade and international communica- 
tion make it impossible for any idea to be confined to a single 
nation. On the other hand general, structural attitudes find much 
greater resistance than in the small tribes because the inertia of 
the enormous masses of the population is much greater than that 
of a small tribal group. It is less difficult to introduce a new idea 
into the well established structure of a small group than to break 
down the habits of thought of millions. 

We are too much inclined to consider the development of 
civilization in Europe as an achievement of Europe alone, and to 
assume that Europe has always been the giver, not the recipient 
of new ideas. We are likely to forget that in antiquity the exchange 
of inventions and ideas extended from China all over the con- 
tinent to Europe, and that the indirect contact between the Far 
East and Europe contributed much to the development of Euro- 
pean civilization. We are likely to forget the immense service 
that Arab scientists did to Europe in reestablishing contact with 
Greek thought. Later on, when contact with the Far East was in- 
terrupted by the Turkish invasion of eastern Europe and the 
development of the Mongolian empire, the need for contact with 
the east led to maritime discoveries, and the discovery of America 
brought inventions to Europe which modified life in many parts 
of the Old World. I need only mention the introduction of Indian 
corn, which in an incredibly short time found its way to all parts 
of the Old World that were adapted to its cultivation, or the use 
of tobacco, which has reached all parts of the inhabitable world. 

Peculiar types of cultural assimilation developed with coloniza- 
tion. Greek colonies sprang up on all the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and hand in hand with them went a strong influence of 
Greek culture upon the surrounding people. Still more effective 
was Roman colonization, which not only carried the habits of 
Roman life into outlying provinces but led to Latin becoming 
the language of these countries, so that the languages of what is 
now Spain, of France, of what is now Roumania disappeared and 
provincial Latin took their place. During the Middle Ages a 
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ica- similar process occurred in central Europe when German colonists 
ngle reoccupied the former habitat of German tribes which had been 
uch filled by Slavic groups. The process that occurred there may still 
a of be observed in Mexico, where Spaniards are still colonizing in 
that Indian territory and where we see the Indian languages gradually 
idea giving way to Spanish. There is little doubt that the process of 
reak assimilation which occurred in Greek and Roman colonization 

and later on in Germany was of the same type. In Mexico we see 
t of the Spaniards settling in small towns. A hybrid population de- 
1 to velops with fair rapidity and the town as a trade center attracts 
ient the Indians. Intercourse is first by means of poorly developed 
nge Spanish which is gradually adopted by a large part of the native 
con- population. Gradually the influence of the town increases in 
Far importance, with the final result that the native language disap- © 
UrO- pears and the natives and the Spaniards form a single community. 
vice According to the character of the migrating population there 
vith would of course be differences in the resultant social structure. 
| in- When the colonists are poor and uneducated the native popula- 
the tion and the colonists may merge into a single community. When 
vith the colonists are supported by a central power they may become 
rica the masters of the territory and a stratified society results. 
arts It is interesting to compare with this the conditions of immigra- 
lian tion into countries which are already more or less settled. We 
arts may observe this in our own country as well as in South America, 
use Australia or South Africa. The immigrants who arrive are drawn 
rid. from many different countries and form always a minority in a 
iza- larger and economically stronger group, so that their only hope 
ter- of success in the new country is based on a gradual assimilation. 
> of It is not only economic stress, however, which brings about the 
tive assimilation of the new colonists to the new environment but also 
; of the strong social influence of the majority among whom they 
ing live. An interesting example of this kind was observed about 
t is thirty years ago in a New York school in a part of the city which 
and had been inhabited by an Irish population then being replaced 
xs by Italians. The school had been for some time Irish, with a 
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sprinkling of Italian children. The Italian children had learned 
an Irish pronunciation of English, and even when they increased 
to about ninety per cent of all the children they all spoke English 
with an Irish accent. By the pressure of the majority all immi- 
grants become assimilated, no matter what nationality they belong 
to, and their own influence is comparatively slight. 

It is of considerable practical interest for us to understand what 
happens in the process of assimilation, how far old habits are 
stable and how far they are influenced by their new environment. 
A number of studies made on American immigrants throw light 
on this question. It has repeatedly been shown that the physical 
development of children of immigrants differs from that of their 
parents. During the last century the stature of Americans and also 
of Europeans has increased noticeably, but the immigrants who 
came here during the last seventy years have always belonged to 
the same economic level and their stature has remained quite 
stable. Their children, however, follow the general increase which 
is found in the American population. Furthermore, the form of 
the body of immigrants’ children undergoes certain changes, and 
though the cause is still obscure the result is that in bodily form 
they differ from their parents. ‘This does not mean that they tend 
to approach a general American type, but merely that the new 
environment and new mode of life influence the bodily build. 

The changes in their behavior are much more noticeable. It is 
not only that they adopt American tastes and language, a process 
which results from contact between children of many nationalities 
in school, but their motor habits also change from foreign types 
to what we might call an American type. The Italians and the 
Jews accompany speech with characteristic gestures. The Italian 
describes what he has to say with a wide sweep of motions, while 
the Jew follows his line of thought with short, rather jerky move- 
ments. The assimilated Italians and Jews substitute for these 
movements the descriptive and emphatic motions which are char- 
acteristic of American habits, or when they belong to more sophis- 
ticated classes tend to suppress all gesture. Statistics also show that 
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the immigrant becomes adjusted very quickly to American social 
habits. This becomes particularly striking in criminal statistics. 
On the whole, crimes against property among the immigrants 
from Europe are comparatively rare, while they are exceedingly 
common in our American city population. But the distribution 
of crime in the second generation, that is, among the descendants 
of immigrants, is quite similar to that found in the American 
population of native parentage. All this is merely an expression 
of the fact that when the individual is exposed to a new environ- 
ment his descent is almost irrelevant when compared to the stress 
to which he is exposed in his new mode of life. 

A review of all the data which have been summarized here al- 
together too briefly shows that the assumption that any culture 
is autonomous, uninfluenced from outside sources, or that each 
type of man produces a culture which is an expression of the 
biological make-up of the race to which he belongs, is quite un- 
tenable. We see everywhere types of culture which develop histor- 
ically under the impact of multifarious influences that come from 
neighboring people or those living far away. 


(Columbia University) 


MIND AND MIGRATION 


BY PAUL TILLICH 


I T Is my intention to show that there is not simply an accidental 
but an essential relationship between mind and migration, that 
mind in its very nature is migratory and that human mental 
creativity and man’s migrating power belong together. All kinds 
of cross-fertilization of cultures are rooted in this connection, 
which is more than a connection; it is a basic identity. I want to 
explain this first by describing the character of mental creativity 
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in general terms, second by enumerating some conditions upon 
which the cross-fertilization of cultures depends, third by dealing 
with the fundamental forms of mental creativity and their differ- 
ent bearings on the cross-fertilization of cultures. ‘The general law 
of life—the togetherness of abiding with itself and transcending 
itself, of self-domestication and self-alienation—reaches its full 
strength in the life of man, in his mental as well as in his social 
life, or, more exactly, in the unity of both. 


I 


Dealing with the relation of mind and migration in general terms 
I want to make it clear that mind and migration belong to each 
other in an essential way, and that consequently the fact of migra- 
tion is not strange but natural for the creative mind. Any theoret- 
ically unprejudiced description of the way in which the human 
mind functions shows clearly that it is its power and dynamic 
nature to transcend any given actuality, to strive toward universal 
concepts, to create tools, machines and institutions independent 
of immediate needs, to find norms, laws and categories which 
constitute the world in which it lives, to which it belongs and 
from which it is at the same time separated as an individual self. 
But the human mind transcends even the world which it has 
created when it asks and longs for something beyond this world. 
From the first primitive tool, created as a tool independent of 
actual need, to the highest symbol of the most advanced religion, 
the law of separation from the actual and the given for the sake 
of a potential and a new constitutes human mental creativity. 
Therefore the poets are right in saying that man as man is always 
in a state of “farewell,” of migration, and the prophets are right 
in saying that human life is pilgrimage. Only by separating him- 
self from himself does man find himself: namely, his creative 


power. 

Mind and migration have the same root, express the same 
human reality. Man is a migrating being driven into the indefinite 
and the infinite not only by hunger or will-to-power and not only 
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by imagination and will-to-adventure, but also by absolute de- 
mands and promises. For this purpose he even leaves paradise — 
as the old myth tells us—and takes upon himself all the sufferings 
of history which a divine fate has determined for those who eat 
of the tree of knowledge, the symbol of mental creativity, self- 
separation and migration. To the question whether other beings 
have the same trend or power, only this may be answered: even 
if traces of this human quality were found in nature, the quan- 
titative difference between man and nature in this respect would, 
practically, have the weight of a qualitative difference. One need 
only compare the definiteness and finiteness of the course of 
migrating birds or fish, even though thousands of miles in extent, 
with man’s pushing forward in every direction, internally and ex- 
ternally, without any instinctive limitation. 

Self-separation leads us to the alien; and from the alien we 
are returned to our “self.’”” What we are we can see only through 
the eyes of others. Without self-separation there is not self-recogni- 
tion, no creative self-objectivity and—since all culture can be in- 
terpreted as different forms of self-objectivity—no culture. There 
are many famous examples of this law in intellectual history. The 
migrating Greeks in Asia Minor discovered the unity of all Greeks 
which was concealed from those who lived within the limitations 
of their towns and villages. The colonial Greeks created the pan- 
hellenic gods of Olympus with the Homeric songs. Migrating and 
traveling philosophers first created moral criticism and the foun- 
dations of exact sciene in the Greek colonies. But they could in- 
troduce the new ideas into Greece itself only at the risk of expul- 
sion or death. Rather late did philosophy find a place in Athens, 
the designated capital of philosophy and human culture. In the 
Jewish exile “at the waters of Babylon” the greatest of all the 
prophets arose and transformed the exclusive Lord of the Jewish 
tribes into the universal Creator of Heaven and Earth. The clash 
of the Arabian migration from east to west with the crusaders’ 
migration from west to east gave the first impulse to a critical self- 
comparison of Christianity with other religions and thus led to 
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the development of Christian humanism. And may I add the ex- 
perience of many of my friends and of myself? Our enforced 
migration and our staying in this country of emigres has liberated 
us little by little from a kind of national provincialism and has 
transformed for us the abstract concept of Europe into a concrete 
reality. Whether, as we hope, the meeting of the American mind 
with a living group representing the European mind will have 
some creative meaning for any American groups is a question 
which only the future can answer. 


II 


Self-separation is not always creative. Human mind can go beyond 
its given stage to a new one and then remain in the latter without 
any connection with the former. This makes the creative synthesis 
impossible and migration infertile. The immediate and radical 
adaptation to the new situation makes one miss the creative 
moment in which a cross-fertilization is possible. Such a tendency 
can be found in mental as well as in social migration. The new 
idea or reality takes possession of minds or groups so completely 
that the original ideas and attitudes are inundated without mak- 
ing any noticeable effect upon the new ones. This may be caused 
by a lack of any former self-alienation and self-rediscovery, by an 
immediacy and unconsciousness which are replaced only by an- 
other immediacy and unconsciousness. 

Quite different but not less infertile is a kind of mental or social 
migration which migrates for the sake of migrating, which never 
had mental substance or social soil and never can and never will 
find any. This applies to the intellectual or social nomads as they 
are found today not so much in the deserts and forests as in the 
great cities, in the lobbies of the same kinds of hotels all over the 
world or in the cafes of the European capitals. They are futurists 
by definition, trying to escape any present. Therefore they have 
not been able to create a past for themselves. And there is no 
mental or cultural creativity except in the power of a past, which 
is put under the demand of a future. There is no cultural creativ- 
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ity except in the power of traditions the inner tensions of which 
drive to a new creation. 

There are other presuppositions which must be fulfilled if 
self-separation and migration are to become’ fertile. In two fun- 
damental cases the cross-fertilization of cultures is impossible: 
first, in the case where the strangeness of the foreign effects its 
repulsion; and second, where the weakness of the foreign effects 
its eradication. The latter is the case whenever a highly developed 
group conquers a group which has no cultural development or 
strength. The greatest example of this is the European immigra- 
tion into this country and the complete lack of cross-fertilization 
with the American Indians, at least in North America. Another 
example, although not so striking, is the reception of the ancient 
Christian culture by the Germanic tribes. Here at least some crea- 
tive substance was preserved which later, more or less uncon- 
sciously, transformed the cultural forms they had received. An 
example of mutual repulsion is the relationship of the Jewish and 
the Egyptian cultures, which show very few traces of cross-fertiliza- 
tion. The greatest example of mutual strangeness is, in my opin- 
ion, the relation between the European and the great Asiatic 
nations—the Indians, the Chinese and even the Japanese—except _ 
for some individual instances and localities. The strangeness be- 
tween those largest groups of mankind is not yet overcome to a 
degree which would permit a real cross-fertilization. 

We know the same thing in our mental life. The greatest part 
of our day to day experiences of whatever kind—reading, seeing 
and the like—does not affect us at all. But suddenly an idea or an 
event, strange and yet understandable to us, strikes us and pro- 
vokes our creativity. Whether this occurs or not is a matter of 
the right time, the basic affinity betwee the old and the new, the 
stage of our development and the configuration of many other 
factors. The creative meeting of two ideas or two cultures and 
the consequent cross-fertilization is a chance not a necessity, an 
historical accident not a general law. Before it has happened no 
one knows whether it will happen, or when, or where. Therefore 
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we should avoid any too intentional and conscious speaking of 
and acting toward a possible cross-fertilization. There may be a 
chance that it will take place; and there may not be. 


III 


This leads to the question whether some realms of human mind or 
some structures of human culture are more adequate than others 
to be received by foreign groups, and whether the kind of recep- 
tion and cross-fertilization is dependent upon these differences. It 
cannot be doubted that such differences exist. I suggest a distinc- 
tion between the following three spheres: first, the sub-cultural 
sphere, technical civilization; second, the supra-cultural sphere, 
religious faith; third, the especially cultural sphere, creative 
humanism. 

In all three spheres the presupposition is that in a foreign situa- 
tion our own is implied, even though in a different form. Other- 
wise a creative synthesis would not be possible at all. Cross- 
fertilization of culture presupposes a common human nature. But 
in the realm of technical civilization the common element is 
something which is not bound to a special culture because it is 
the rational continuation and adaptation of nature for human 
purposes. If the purpose is accepted the technical means also must 
be accepted, and automatically, as for example the great old in- 
ventions of primitive human culture—fire, the wheel, the pot, 
the road, the boat, clothing, money, and others. Practically such 
inventions are universal, and their invention in one place is, in 
principle, their invention in all places. This applies also to the 
technical element in science, the mathematical form on the one 
hand, the uninterpreted empirical material on the other. The 
more the scientific work has this technical character, the more 
easily is its exchange effected. 

But such an exchange of technical elements can hardly be called 
cultural cross-fertilization except in its indirect bearing on cul- 
tural change and development. For the technical realm in itself 
is sub-cultural, although its invention, its use or abuse, and its 
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non-technical implications have a tremendous cultural signifi- 
cance. The introduction of railways, guns and economic statistics 
into India and China may have extremely revolutionary effects 
upon the culture of these nations, but in itself it does not imply 
a creative synthesis. The European bourgeoisie has conquered the 
world in this sphere, not in the realm of religion and culture. It 
offers the greatest example of the spread of technical civilization. 
A migrating bourgeoisie, trying to subject every corner of the 
world to its system of capitalistic production and exchange, is one 
of the greatest events, and until today the most universal event, 
of world history. It was the first to create such a thing as world 
history. But this was possible only because it did not presuppose a 
direct cultural cross-fertilization. It concerns the substance of life 
only indirectly and by consequence, not directly and by essence. 
One could receive European railways and guns without receiving 
German, French or English poets and philosophers. One could 
receive electricity without Christianity. One could receive all 
these things unchanged. Of course, one could and can collaborate 
successfully in completing them. But this does not mean an orig- 
inal contribution bound to the mental individuality of a special 
nation or group. It is not, for example, a cross-fertilization of cul- 
ture if American chemists make discoveries which could be made 
in the same way by French or Russian chemists. This is not cross- 
fertilization but collaboration. This is also true of the statistical 
elements of psychology, sociology, history. Here we find an in- 
creasing collaboration of all civilized nations. But collaboration is 
not cross-fertilization. 

On the other hand, we have to admit that indirectly the bour- 
geois migration has had effects upon the culture of almost all the 
nations of the world. The way in which a nation receives or 
refuses to receive technical civilization is very significant for its 
culture. Even more significant is the way in which technical civil- 
ization, if received, is introduced into the totality of life— 
whether, for instance, as the dominating element, as in the United 
States, or as a subordinated element, as in France. 
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In speaking of a supra-cultural sphere I do not deny that reli- 
gion is also a part of culture. There is, however, something in 
religion which negates or transcends culture by negating or tran- 
scending the world. Hence we have to distinguish between the 
genuine meaning and the cultural consequences of religion. From 
the first point of view religion is exclusive, since it claims to be 
based upon a special revelation. The kind of migration which is 
connected with consciously exclusive religions is called mission- 
ary. Missions may have the form of holy wars, as in the case of 
the Arabian-Islamic and the Franco-Catholic missions. Or they 
may have the form of incidental propaganda, as in the case of 
Jewish proselytism and, to a certain degree, Buddhism. Or they 
may send out apostles and special missionaries, as in the case of 
early and present Christianity. In all these cases the exclusiveness 
of the transcendent principle prevents religious cross-fertilization. 
Missionaries try to convert people, but not to make a creative syn- 
thesis of cultures; at least, so long as they believe their religion 
to be revealed truth. 

But at the same time religion is cultural, in so far as it ex- 
presses itself in creative forms of thinking and acting, in philoso- 
phies, morals, institutions, customs, art. From this point of view 
missionary work is very much interested in creating cross- 
fertilization of cultures, for example by building national churches 
among the converted tribes and by establishing national-Christian 
forms of daily life. And in so doing, religion participates in the 
especially cultural sphere, with which we have finally to deal. 

Cultural cross-fertilization in the narrower sense of the third 
sphere is directly the work of intellectuals, the bearers, that is, of 
mental creativity in all realms of life. Mental creativity, of course, 
is not aligned with a special profession or work. Missionaries, busi- 
ness men, state officials, feudal lords are, in many cases, better 
media than scholars, poets or architects. But, in being cultural 
media, they are intellectuals in the sense mentioned before. 
Therefore intellectual migration is the special form of cross- 
fertilization of culture. 
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Intellectual migration is more than migration of ideas. Ideas 
may be transferred by literature; but even this may be done 
only if a personal contact has preceded it. Without such a preced- 
ing migration the exchange of writings or songs or ideas, the 
interest in them, the understanding and the translation of them, 
would be impossible. Consequently we must state that creative 
exchange between different cultural units presupposes a previous 
migration of intellectuals. The main reason is that culture is not 
—to use the modern phrase—an “article of export.”’ It cannot be 
bought and sold. It demands a personal touch, a real community, 
a cross-migration of minds and souls. An idea has convincing 
power only if embodied in a personal life. Otherwise it may be 


. interesting, disturbing, admirable or detestable; but it can never 


become fertile and creative. Since every cultural creation is an 
expression of personal life, individual or collective, it cannot be 
grasped separately from the totality of this life. And since per- 
sonal life reveals itself only to personal life within a community, 
“community by migration” is the condition of cultural cross- 
fertilization. 

The transfer of cultural contents always entails a transforma- 
tion of them. Creative reception, and therefore cross-fertilization, 
is connected with transformation of what has been received. This 
transformation occurs through a mental activity which includes 
at the same time understanding and misunderstanding of the new. 
There is not only creative understanding but also creative mis- 
understanding. Translation from one language into another, if it 
is done by creative minds, shows impressively this element of pro- 
ductive misunderstanding. Take for instance Luther’s translation 
of Paul’s Epistles from Greek into German. This was a real cross- 
fertilization of cultures, although, or perhaps just because, it gave 
more of Luther’s than of Paul’s theology. Perhaps the greatest 
example of this creative unity of understanding and misunder- 
standing is the way in which the humanists of the Renaissance 
transformed the Greek traditions that they received from migrat- 
ing Byzantine philosophers. Neo-Platonism, with its negative, as- 
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cetic attitude toward existence, was transformed by the men of the 
Renaissance into a positive, enthusiastic affirmation of the world, 
although they used the same words. Greek skepticism and its flight 
from life was received by them but was transformed into an aris- 
tocratic superiority over dogmatic limitations or into a new 
philosophical method. Stoicism and Epicureanism, both praising 
the privacy of individual life, were both used for revolutionary 
theories of the state and society. The Greek sciences, which finally 
served the ideal of pure intuition, became the tools of practice 
and of the technical control of nature. The same thing happened 
in the renaissance of ancient art. The forms were received, the 
meaning changed. Perhaps the most important change was the 
practical and theoretical transformation of the Greek idea of man 
into the new dynamic idea of man as represented by all the great 
figures of the Renaissance. 

This shows that, although the meeting of a foreign reality is 
absolutely necessary for cross-fertilization, the foreign has to be- 
come our own in order to be creative. Therefore if there is to be 
even the slightest amount of cross-fertilization between the Euro- 
pean migration of our day and the countries which receive it, it 
can have only the character of a mutuality in which, on both 
sides, the experience of the foreign leads to a new and creative 
experience. But neither side can receive the foreign as foreign. 
If either side did so receive it, it would receive something which 
would endanger and perhaps destroy its own mental life. 

Even this kind of cross-fertilization is possible only because 
there is a common human nature among individuals, groups and 
nations. Nobody could understand the foreign or could find him- 
self through the foreign, if a stratum of identity—the human as 
human—did not exist. The certainty that such an essential iden- 
tity between man and man does exist is what makes peoples leave 
their homelands and migrate to foreign countries. It makes them 
separate themselves from distorted forms of humanity or from 
fanatic self-limitations of one form of humanity against all the 


others. It makes them maintain the demands of the creative spirit 
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against tyranny and narrow-mindedness in their homelands. They 
seek the foreign not for the sake of the foreign but in the hope 
that through the foreign they will find a higher realization of what 
is their own. And, conversely, the factor that makes people receive 
those who are migrating is the belief that in the foreign humanity 
their own humanity is enclosed and that both may be increased 
by a creative synthesis. Humanity, existing beyond the cleavage 
between our own and the foreign, gives meaning to migration, 
justifies separation from soil and tribe, condemns tyrannic self- 
seclusion, gives hope to the creative mind, which is the permanent 
emigre in the world. 


(Union Theological Seminary) 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL EXILE 


BY HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


Pourricat scientists in the United States have excellent histor- 
ical precedents for acknowledging the role of exiles in the dif- 
fusion of intellectual skills. Thomas Cooper, who combined chem- 
istry and political science at South Carolina College (now the 
University of South Carolina), and who had much to do with 
establishing political science as a distinct discipline in the United 
States, came to America from England in 1794 when the conserva- 
tive reaction against the French Revolution convinced him that 
freedom of thought and speech were no longer possible in Eng- 
land, and when the Terror disenchanted him with the prospects 
of liberty in France. Francis Lieber, who succeeded Cooper in 
South Carolina, and later played a conspicuous part at Columbia, 
quietly left Prussia in 1826; he had been arrested two years before 
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when the government, fearful of liberal conspiracies, apprehended 
a group of young intellectuals. 

Many times in the history of civilization those who have been 
expelled or who have voluntarily withdrawn from a dominant 
center have carried skill to less developed peripheral communities. 
When the original center has disintegrated, the subcenters have 
continued to reiterate, and even to elaborate, the original patterns. 
Some exiles reverse the direction and move from periphery to 
center. There was Benjamin Thompson, later Count Rumford, 
who when refused a commission in General Washington’s army 
at the outbreak of the revolt of the thirteen colonies, joined the 
British army, and later served the King of Bavaria. During his 
lifetime ‘Thompson made basic contributions to the physics of 
heat, initiated the Royal Institution (of Great Britain) , and suc- 
cessfully administered several public enterprises. Brilliant as the 
career of such an exile may be, his contribution to the civilization 
of his adopted country is more quantitative and less qualitative 
than that of the exile who passes from the established centers to 
the rising subcenters of the world. 

The function of exiles in the diffusion of knowledge has been 
so conspicuous that there has even been some tendency to exag- 
gerate it. Proper perspective may be kept by considering the ex- 
tent to which the spread of knowledge has been facilitated by 
visiting (non-exile) intellectuals from the creative centers, by 
students from outlying areas who study at the centers and return 
to their homes, and by intellectuals who remain in the peripheral 
regions and who follow foreign developments through the printed 
page. The most active period in American political science came 
when American students who were trained abroad transformed 
the Johns Hopkins University and Columbia University into pro- 
ductive centers. 

The influence of intellectual exiles upon the spread of attitudes 
is no less noteworthy than their effect upon skills. This is most 


evident in connection with mass emigrations which have been 
associated with the social upheavals of modern times. To the 
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extent that intellectuals have been identified with the symbols and 
practices of an established order, they have shared the profound 
shock of defeat in social conflict. In an intimate psychological 
sense defeat in a major revolutionary movement is a threat of 
death, for the march of revolution seems to depict the judgment 
of history that certain patterns of thought, loyalty and action have 
outlived their destiny. Hence all persons who are emotionally and 
technically bound to the old are threatened with an abysmal sense 
of helplessness, futility, insignificance, superannuation. 

Profound and thoroughgoing attitudes of helplessness and hope- 
lessness are incompatible with the continuation of life, and most 
of the men and women who endure defeat in major revolutionary 
crises protect themselves from it in every possible way. In but 
sporadic instances did any one of the 180,000 emigres of the 
French Revolution seek surcease in voluntary death. Seldom do 
blocked impulses turn so peremptorily against the self. Life de- 
pends upon fanning the embers of hope for the restoration of the 
shattered regime, or upon partial or total reconciliation with the 
new state of affairs. All who are sufficiently identified with the old 
to suffer defeat when it is cast aside share a common psychological 
problem, whether they remain in the revolutionary homeland, 
whether they belong to the expelled or the escaped, or whether 
they are citizens of foreign states who belong to the old order. 

If the intellectual exile is emotionally attached to the old, he, 
too, shares the psychological crisis of defeat, and he is enabled by 
the special nature of the skill with which he is equipped to play 
a special role. As a specialist on words, he can externalize, systema- 
tize and standardize all or many of the attitudes which are lived 
through by those who are subjected to revolutionary catastrophes. 
In conversation, lecture, essay, pamphlet, book, among those who 
remain behind, among those who come abroad, among those who 
sympathize abroad, the intellectual fixes attitudes; he intensifies 
or alleviates helplessness with pessimism, he relieves bewilderment 
with explanation, he relieves self-accusation by projecting blame, 
he assuages weakness by affirming the resurrection of the dead, 
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he encourages the acceptance of the new. In a word, he exhibits, 
modifies and stabilizes all colors of the attitude spectrum. 

The plurality of functions exercised by the intellectual is not 
inconsistent with unity of general effect, when results are ap- 
praised through any selected historical period. In so far as the 
events of modern European history are representative of relations 
in general, it seems reasonable to contend that the intellectual 
exile plays a role which is predominantly reactionary (in the sense 
of counter-revolutionary) during and immediately after major 
revolutionary crises. Such was the net effect of those who went 
abroad after the French and Russian revolutionary eruptions. 
They joined in mobilizing official and public opinion abroad 
against those who seized power at the new revolutionary crater; 
hence they aided in restricting the scope of the revolution by 
crystallizing a predominance of power against it. 

During the periods when they perform counter-revolutionary 
functions intellectual exiles do more to strengthen parochial than 
to nourish inclusive attitudes. The very presence of the emigre 
stimulates a sense of estrangement from events at the revolutionary 
center on the part of the inhabitants of the immigrant-receiving 
country, and heightens their local (national) self-consciousness. 
It is partly by mobilizing attitudes of parochial loyalty that ruling 
groups undertake to defend themselves from the new revolution- 
ary government and from “alien” and “subversive” ideas. This 
restriction of revolution by means of geographical symbols pro- 
ceeds by referring to the new center as “French” or “Russian,” 
which is a denial of the all-inclusive world mission of the new 
movement. The stimulation of local self-consciousness is often 
abetted by the writings of exiles whose fate has made them acutely 
aware of cultural differences: witness the contributions of Madame 
de Stael to German and Italian nationalism. The exile may go 
to the extreme of renegadism, reject the culture from which he 


sprang, and affirm the superiority of the adopted one: witness 
Charles de Villers, who, when rebuffed by the French at home and 
in emigration for his enthusiastic endorsement of Kant, turned 
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against the ““Gallic-Roman” race, and proclaimed the supreme vir- 
tues of the “Germanic” race (and became thus one of the fore- 
runners of German racialism) . 

If the history of the passage from the French to the Russian 
revolution is representative of western European developments, it 
is possible to add that the intellectual exile changes his function 
from counter-revolutionary to revolutionary as a new world move- 
ment approaches maturity. As the nineteenth century wore on, 
the symbols and practices which had been associated with the 
French Revolution spread by means of partial incorporation far 
beyond the boundaries of France. Revolutionary protest found 
expression through new symbols which rejected the all-inclusive 
claims of the French Revolution. The old revolution had claimed 
to benefit all “mankind,” but it was now said to have signalized 
the march to power of the “bourgeoisie”; hence the new slogans 
demanded and predicted the “proletarian” revolution. As new 
surges of revolutionary ardor were expressed through socialist 
symbols, Europe was dotted with groups of exiles scheming to act 
as midwives to the inexorable processes of historical delivery. 
Marx became the quintessential type of intellectual exile. 

This was the period when intellectual exiles contributed more 
to the strengthening of inclusive (world) loyalties than of paro- 
chial (national) loyalties. The new utopian myth proclaimed its 
world historical significance and professed its identification with 
proletarians wherever found. When the myth became ideology 
(when it became established) in Russia, it became the target for 
restriction by geographical differentiation, a process previously 
described. If the development of western European civilization 


continues to move from one major (world) revolution to an- 
other, we may expect the intellectual exile to contribute to the 
basic criticism of the most recent ideology, and to foster the ap- 
pearance of a new world political myth. This process of functional 
differentiation may be foreshadowed by those who today reject 
the claim of the U.S.S.R. to speak for the true proletariat. 

Is there any constant function performed by intellectual exiles, 
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regardless of the varying emphases in a revolutionary or reaction- 
ary direction? With great diffidence one may characterize their 
role as that of intensifiers of the contradictions implicit in world 
development. This seems equivalent to saying that they contribute 
to the politicizing of social relationships, in the sense that they 
assist in breaking down the limitations on assertiveness (the re- 
strictions on violence, for example) which prevail in different 
localities. In this connection it is instructive to recall the function 
of wandering scholars who, emancipated from local standards, 
have so often been ruthless advisers on problems of high policy; 
when the state of Ch’in violated the feudal code of honor in battle 
and rose to preeminence in the affairs of China, the counselor 
who stood at the elbow of Ch’in Shih Huang-ti was the scholar 
Li Ssu, a refugee from Ch’u. We have already reminded ourselves 
of the role which intellectuals have layed in stimulating positive 
local measures to restrict a new revolution, and also in transcend- 
ing established ideologies on behalf of world utopian protest. 

All of our time might justifiably be devoted to questions con- 
nected with the effect of intellectual exiles upon the spread (and 
the restriction) of skill and attitude. But another series of con- 
siderations touches so intimately upon the intellectual life that it 
is impossible to refrain from alluding to it. What, we may ask, 
happens to the skill level of the intellectual in exile and to his 
attitude concerning the dignity and worth of intellectual ac- 
tivity? 

If an activity is highly valued in a given culture, it will absorb 
the energies of those who engage in it to such an extent that they 
will cleave to it despite adverse circumstances. Hence by compar- 
ing the tenacity with which intellectual exiles adhere to their skill 
we may ascertain much about the position of the intellectual life 
among the values of the original culture. We can determine the 
extent to which the intellectual life was self-respecting and self- 
contained. 

We might study the intellectuals who, despite the psychological 
and material deprivations of exile, have adhered to the specialized 
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on- } intellectual life and preserved their original standards of excel- 
eir | lence. It is, however, difficult to compare degrees of material hard- 
rld j _ ship. 
ute | Something could be learned by studying those who have entirely 
1ey | abandoned the specialized intellectual life. But here we have the 
re- ' double problem of appraising the hardships and the opportunities 
ent : at the time when the intellectual life was left, and subsequently 
on 4 when it might have been resumed. 
ds, Let us give special attention to the intellectuals who find favor- 
cy; } able opportunities in their second country for the continued ex- 
tle ercise of their former skill. It is a question, then, of finding per- 
lor sons who have been given material opportunities and explicit 
lar } encouragement to go ahead with their distinctive function. We do 
ves | not include persons who have been asked to change their skill; 
ive but we include those who may have been asked to work in a gen- 
nd? eral cultural milieu which has less appreciation than their original 

environment of what they have to offer. 
on- Given favorable opportunities (as here understood) some in- 
nd tellectuals maintain, or improve, their standards of work. Others 


deteriorate the level of their achievements. It is the deteriorated © 
skill group which is particularly appropriate to our investigation 
of the connection between the intellectual skills and other values 
his | of the original culture. When intellectuals fail to take advantage 
of their opportunities we should expect to find that they exem- 
plify some inner protest against the intellectual life itself (in 
comparison with the group which maintains its level) . 

Extended investigations of this subject are regrettably not at 
hand. But reference can be made to a few instances of skill de- 
terioration which have been examined from an early postwar 
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emigration. The six cases are authentic, though they remain 
he anonymous. 
If- Dr. A had been absorbed in the preparation of an elaborate 
theoretical treatment of one aspect of the social sciences; in exile 
cal he suspended work of this kind, and became a lecturer and ad- 
ed viser. Dr. B published work before his emigration which com- 
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bined systematic analysis with an exhaustive collection of relevant 
data. In exile his standards became less exigent. He wrote impres- 
sionistic and interpretative essays which were unsupported by the 
carefully compiled data which had formerly added distinction to 
what he wrote. Dr. C did rigorous experimental studies in physi- 
cal science before emigration. In exile he wrote philosophizing, 
though not invariably philosophical, articles upon many subjects, 
not all of which were connected with his special field of com- 
petence, and he made little use of the experimental facilities put 
at his disposal. Dr. D had written standard books on comparative 
social institutions and played a role, though a minor one, in poli- 
tics and administration; in exile he devoted himself exclusively 
to teaching and to polemical journalism. Dr. E was preoccupied 
with mathematical and social theory; in emigration he became a 
statistical technician and abandoned his abstract and independent 
inquiries. Dr. F had been engaged upon minute studies of one 
aspect of culture; in exile he dropped systematic work, and col- 
lected memoir and other material which was intended to prove 
that his native land had been victimized by the conspiracies of a 
secret society; he also engaged in propaganda and conspiracy. 

These cases may stand for many others in which the deteriora- 
tion in standards of performance are not attributable to lack of 
economic security, leisure and facilities. 

How often do we find expressions which are directly hostile to 
the intellectual life itself among those who have favorable oppor- 
tunities? We expect to discover that such attitudes are more fre- 
quent among those of deteriorated skill; but this does not exclude 
the presence of such attitudes among some who maintain high 


standards of performance. 

Among the persons just mentioned certain individuals were 
outspoken in their hostility toward the intellectual career. Their 
attitudes were studied by learning from their intimates what they 
had to say about their outlook on life (this is subsequently re- 
ferred to as observational standpoint A). One of the subjects de- 
clared quite frankly, and without any inconsistency, that his 
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ant} “juvenile” trust in the quest for truth no longer had any reality 
res- for him, that he continued to go through the motions of an intel- 
the j lectual life because, at his age, he was fit for nothing else. “I have 
1 to become what the Americans call a ‘racketeer’.”” Another one said 


\ysi- that he had been compelled to accept a business position as a 


ing, means of leaving his original country, and that he discovered to 
cts, ff his amazement that he experienced a new zest for life; when he 
om- | went back into academic pursuits it all seemed “dull, pretentious 
put | and sterile.” 
tive | Bearing in mind the fact that words which are uttered under 
oli- ] expansive, intimate conditions may indicate no stable attitude, it 
vely | was decided to challenge expressions about the intellectual life, 
nied thus affording an opportunity for qualification, concession or re- 
1e a iteration (observational standpoint B). Direct suggestions were 
lent made to others that they cherished some hostility against the in- 
one ? tellectual life. The first subjects referred to stuck firmly to their 
col- negative judgments of the intellectual life. Another one who knew 
ove that he had lowered his standards of excellence, and who expressed 
of a both anxiety and regret, at first denied that he had any hostile 
attitudes toward the intellectual career itself; but presently, and 
ora- | quite without urging, he came to the conclusion that this was so. 
cof 4 It may be emphasized again that data are far too scanty to per- 
mit any well shaded picture to be painted of the distribution of 
e to hostilities toward the intellectual life and of skill deterioration 
por- ! among the exiles of selected groups; comparisons cannot now be 
fre- | made between Russian and German exiles, for example, or be- 
ude } tween successive waves of Russian (or German) exiles. 
1igh There is no need to minimize the technical difficulties in the 
path of anyone who undertakes to complete such a picture. It is 
vere} not always easy to decide whether one has to do with skill dete- 
heir | rioration or with a period of transition in the use of skill. A 
they | scholar who is accustomed to empirical investigation may need 
 Te- more time to perfect the language and to establish field contacts 
_de- than do scholars who are specialized on statistical procedures. 
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his One scholar resisted the suggestion that he enjoyed equal oppor- 
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tunities with his colleagues because he declared that he had been 
accustomed to a high income and to a very high social, popular 
and scientific position at home; hence what was adequate for some 
was not adequate for him. If such factors are shown to contribute 
to skill deterioration or to the rejection of the intellectual life in 
specific situations, we have found what we set out to discover, 
namely, the intellectual skills were so intertwined with other as- 
pects of the social setting that they were more dependent than 
independent values.’ 

From the psychoanalytical standpoint what a man says about 
his past is primarily an indication of his present attitude; it also 
affords a clue to antecedent chains of development. ‘The person 
who says that he once yearned to be a great actor, and that he 
really cared little about books, may be manifesting an attitude of 
present disillusionment about his career. But it is also a possible 
indicator of past attitudes, although any such inferences must be 
checked against surviving residues of the past (like diaries, letters 
and memoirs) . 

Among skill groups which deteriorate under stress and become 
disenchanted with their own activity, we expect careful study to 
reveal a significant proportion who were hostile toward this ac- 
tivity before they were defeated in social conflict. No doubt some 
were contemptuous of their skill at the beginning of their career 
and throughout its course—following the intellectual life, per- 
haps, because of easy opportunities or the pressure of parental 
ambition. Some, no doubt, suppressed their early contempt; some 
were more indifferent than hostile to begin with, sometimes com- 
bining their indifference with positive admiration of such other 

1 When data are reported about attitudes it is perhaps not superfluous to under- 
line the importance of stating the observational standpoint from which they were 
collected. Standpoints may be relatively intensive or relatively extensive. The data 
reported here were from intensive standpoints (A and B); the same persons were 
studied under intimate conditions over an extended period, and (in procedure 
B) a special method was adopted for the purpose of exposing more of the attitude 
than was spontaneously exhibited. Both standpoints were less intensive than the 


standpoint of the psychoanalytical interviewer; both were far less extensive than 
a questionnaire, sent to strangers, would have been. 
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een ? skills as political propaganda, business management or artistic 
ilar achievement. Another important group probably showed not ac- 
me | tive hostility toward the intellectual life, but grandiose expecta- 
ute tions that it would lead to sensational success. Such extreme in- 
> in strumentalist aspirations are vulnerable to the rebuffs of fate. 
ver, It should not be assumed that skill deterioration and disenchant- 
- as ment signifies neurosis, or any other mental illness. The group in 
han which we are interested does not display that general incapacity 

| for private and professional life which is required for such diag- 
ae | noses. The contradictions within their personalities are not suffi- 
also ciently directed against the total value structure of their culture 
‘son to suggest profound impairment of personality. Their inner con- 
she | tradictions involve more circumscribed values; they are torn be- 
e of tween interest in the skill which they have exercised and other 
ible skills which are also valued in their culture. Any skill which is to 
-be } some extent devalued is linked in the lives of its wielders with 
ters inner contradictions (ambivalent attitudes). Upon exposure to 
adverse circumstances the exponents of such skills must contend 
yme with inner impulses to abandon them. It seems probable that the 
y to ) great modern rivals of intellectual skill are those of propaganda, 
ac- | bargaining and organization; in a word, the skills of active manip- 
yme ulation, which are so consistent with the predominating charac- 
reer teristics of our civilization. 
per- In retrospect, intellectual exiles have played important parts in 
ntal | the diffusion of skill and attitude, notably in the spread of skills 
ome of political analysis, and of attitudes of political importance. When 
om- they deteriorate their skill or devalue the intellectual life (despite 
her favorable opportunities in their second country), they express 
— in themselves the lack of self-respect and self-containedness of the 
were} intellectual life of their time and place. To put the matter affirma- 
data | tively, rather than negatively: when intellectuals, exposed to the 
oa blows of adversity and uprooted from their homelands, adhere 
tude stubbornly to the intellectual career and to exacting standards of 
poe intellectual excellence, they exemplify the positive value which 


civilization has enabled them to put on the life of the mind; they 
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contribute all that an impressive example of steadfast devotion 
can contribute to the preservation of respect for the intellectual 
skills among the citizens of their second country, and—not the 
least—among their new-found intellectual colleagues as well. 


(The University of Chicago) 


THE SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF 
THE INTELLECTUAL EXILE 


BY HANS SPEIER 


Lizz everyone else, the intellectual is included in a system of 
economic demands and social recognitions. He participates in 
specific traditions and is entangled in a unique constellation of 
power. The world in which he moves is established for him, and 
its contingencies are so well defined as to assert themselves with 
the power of necessity. It requires special intellectual efforts to 
discover that what appears as routine can, and indeed must, be 
interpreted in terms of values; the different specialists who com- 
pose the group of the intellectuals converge into the moral and 
political philosopher, since it is he who is concerned with ends 
rather than means. 

When the intellectual leaves one location for another the situa- 
tion which results for him lies, generally speaking, at or some- 
where between the extremes of complete disruption of intellectual 
activities and continued, unchanged performance of functions. 
These marginal as well as the transitional situations are brought 
about by forces which are not under the control of the individual. 
Rather does he experience them as prearranged and inescapable, 
and only in extraordinary cases can a state of mind be reached 
which renders external conditions insignificant. The desert is a 
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desert although the most precious books of mankind testify to its 
being conducive to thought. When Seneca was in exile he con- 
soled his mother by reminding her that nothing but small mat- 
ters are subject to the arbitrary will of others. He was profoundly 
right, although the various Siberias of history cannot be extin- 
guished from the records of human misery by a kind of truth that 
few are able to attain and with which still fewer are able to live. 
We know that in solitude, thrown beyond the contingencies of 
his life, man may communicate with his kind in an ultimate sense 
which is otherwise unapproachable. But we also know that his 
nature is to speak and to work in cooperation, that he needs re- 
sponse. “One must have an audience,” said a despondent Ameri- 
can writer who had fled to Europe after the Civil War, when, in 
Henry Adams’ phrase, the nation was mortgaged to the railroads. 
It is from these supplementary properties of human nature that 
the movement of withdrawal and return, of which Professor ‘Toyn- 
bee speaks,’ assumes personal and historical significance. Isolation 
from culture, estrangement from familiar social relations, means 
solitude, and solitude may destroy or elate the human being; in 
it he may find or lose himself; from it he may return wiser or 
broken. , 

Any sociological analysis of intellectual life, then, is of restricted 
validity and involves a basic ambiguity of method, since by its 
concern with conditions it obliterates the reality of human free- 
dom. Another ambiguity is bound to arise when one analyzes the 
forces which influence the situation of the intellectual immigrant. 
One might argue that the Protestant powers welcomed the French 
Huguenots for religious reasons or one might emphasize the eco- 
nomic advantages accruing to their countries from the importa- 
tion of Huguenot skill and wealth. I wish to make it clear that 
I am not concerned with any distinction between ideal and mate- 
rial interests. The entanglement of economic and religious mo- 
tives, of political shrewdness and moral concern, is often more 
complex than dogmatists are ready to admit. After the Black Death 


“A Study of History (London 1934) vol. 3. 
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of 1348 the Signory of Florence decided to establish the “studio 
publico” in order to increase both the fame of the commonwealth 
and the number of its inhabitants by drawing in foreigners. Which 
motive was predominant is difficult to establish and fortunately 
not relevant in our context. In 1228, after a riot had occurred in 
Paris, Henry 11 attempted to induce the whole University of Paris 
to come to England. “We desire,” he said, “for the reverence of 
God and the Holy Church. . . to lead you back to due liberty.” 
Shall we trust his noble words or shall we remember that, in an 
age when Paris was a city of teachers and students and Bologna 
spent about half its revenues for the university with its many thou- 
sands of students, the concentration of learning within a city was a 
source of municipal strength and political power? I think we 
ought to do both and we may !eave it at that, so long as we deal 
with history. 

With these reservations in mind I shall discuss the social and 
cultural conditions of the immigrant intellectual. Let us remem- 
ber first that the very existence of the intellectual as a social type 
presupposes a certain degree of social differentiation and a modi- 
cum of human control over nature. If the intellectual enters a 
social structure in which these conditions are absent he cannot 
satisfy any demand and there is no one from whom he might de- 
rive recognition. It has been said with reference to American 
history that “civilization . . . declines when it strikes the fron- 
tier.”* Where physique is most important a predilection for books 
is an anachronism. There is no time for leisure, no place for refine- 
ment, under conditions of life in which only the etymological 
meaning of culture makes sense. Fathers who come from older, 
more highly developed countries see their sons fall short of their 
own cultural attainments since these are no longer appropriate 
to the new setting. The levels of learning drop, the legal standards 
of the practice of medicine as well as of law inevitably relax, at 


1 Albert Mansbridge, The Older Universities of England (Boston and New York 


1925) P- 9- 
2 Dixon Ryan Fox, Ideas in Motion (New York and London 1935) p. 25. 
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least for a certain period of time. For example in Indiana they 
were higher at the beginning of the nineteenth century than in 
1850.1 

In the extreme case, when the cultural dissimilarities are too 
great, the intellectual ceases to be an intellectual. This results, 
generally speaking, from the irreconcilability of the values which 
the individual cherishes and could contribute with those which 
are wanted by others. Thus formulated the case comprises not only 
the situation that I have just indicated but also the individual mis- 
fortune of the immigrant intellectual, who, through continued 
lack of material or moral support, loses his self-esteem and his 
ability for intellectual work. 

The irreconcilability of values may exist also, of course, for an 
intellectual who remains in his own environment. There have 
been times in American history when lack of response has borne 
heavily on the artists. In this situation they often—as Emily Dick- 
inson said—wrote letters to a world which never wrote to them. 

Historic experience and general consideration teach us that 
in two widely different situations the immigrant intellectual is 
able to continue his work without noteworthy changes. Either 
the social structure in which his status and usefulness are defined 
migrates with him or he moves as a member of and within a 
stratum that is not localized. 

In the first case, the transplantation of social structure, the in- 
tellectual does not strictly speaking enter a new group; his society 
does, and it preserves its vital cohesion as a colony. The intellectual 
does not become a stranger in relation to the new country, if only 
because his contacts with it are subordinate in importance to his 
unchanged relations with his original group. Hence he is not 
urged to redefine his loyalties; he continues to be useful and he 
maintains his status. He derives security from an intact structure. 
If migration took place because of discrimination or persecution 
at home, in the new country intellectual life will be stimulated if 
pressure upon the group is relieved. A notable instance is that of 
*Ibid., pp. 26 ff. 
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the colonies of the Marranos, the compulsorily baptized Jews of 
the Iberian Peninsula who sought refuge from the Grand Inquisi- 
tion.t Their colonies of Salonica, Leghorn and Venice, Ham- 
burg, Antwerp and Amsterdam not only acquired fame through 
their financial and commercial power; they became centers of 
intellectual life with a significant Portuguese and Spanish litera- 
ture in all branches of learning, with literary and scientific acade- 
mies. The cultural cohesion of these groups is indicated by the 
fact that Spanish and Portuguese were the official tongues “long 
after direct immigration from the Peninsula had ceased.”? In Lon- 
don and Amsterdam, Portuguese remained the principal language 
in the syllabi of their public schools till the nineteenth century. 
Other examples abound. They are most significant when emigra- 
tion has provided an escape from former pressure and when the 
integrity of structure is sustained by. religious, educational and 
legal institutions. 

Like every other group the colony tends to preserve its unity 
so long as membership is deemed valuable for reasons of pro- 
tection or esteem. It therefore resists disturbing or dissolving in- 
fluences.2 American and European social history afford many 
illustrations of its ability to display greater intolerance against 
its own newcomers than is shown by the surrounding groups. For 
political reasons this hostility may be strengthened. When, after 
the French Revolution, refugees arrived in Berlin, no agreeable 
relations were possible with the established Huguenots; but they 
were heartily welcomed in the Jewish salons.‘ 

The intellectual may change his location in a world which is 
so organized that he remains in the same social stratum wherever 
he moves. Then, as when his whole social structure is transplanted, 
he does not lose his roots. He changes his residence but does not 


1Cecil Roth, A History of the Marranos (Philadelphia 1932) . 

* Ibid., p. 269. 

*The quotations and illustrations given by Margaret M. Wood in The Stranger 
(New York 1934) ch. 6, can easily be multiplied. 

‘Ferdinand Baldensperger, Le mouvement des idées dans l’émigration francaise 
(1789-1875) (Paris 1927) vol. 1, p. 144. 
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become a stranger. His stability follows from the ubiquitous char- 
acter of the relationships which dominate his life. It is important 
to note that this universality is compatible with localism of other 
relationships. The intellectuals as a group may cut across the 
boundaries of local, national, religious divisions. 

Every intellectual worker discovers this unity when he experi- 
ences the essential endogamy of his group, when he recognizes 
a fellow worker as a fellow intellectual rather than as a member 
of a different nation or race, class, party or locality. This is the 
natural recognition of what intellectuals have in common, ignor- 
ing any unlike qualities they may have. The community of intel- 
lectuals is ultimately based on reason, the supreme and common 
property of man, or, if you prefer, on the value of truth. It is 
therefore universal and capable of social representation by any 
two persons who communicate with each other in order to say 
something true. A general manifestation of this community is 
language. 

For this reason we should expect to find historical approxima- 
tions to its universality wherever a common tongue is spoken 
among the civilized of many groups. In the west the Latin lan- 
guage served that purpose before the rise of the vernaculars to 
political and scholarly status. Arabic transcended the political 
cleavages of Islam and expressed its cultural unity in those long 
centuries when the torches of learning shone in the east rather than 
in Europe. In modern times French approached, temporarily, the 
status of being the language spoken in the republic of letters. 

It is during these periods that we find intellectuals wandering 
rather than migrating, without a significant change in condition. 
Among the scholars who assembled around Charlemagne and 
whose names we connect with the Carolingian renaissance there 
were not only men from Italy and Spain but also clerics from 
England and Ireland who had preserved and developed the heri- 
tage transmitted to them in the fifth century by monks from Gaul. 
In the renaissance of the twelfth century we find the cathedral 
schools of northern France drawing disciples from many lands. 
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In the middle of that century a list of masters at the University 
of Paris mentions Bretons, Normans, Englishmen, Italians, Swedes, 
Hungarians.! At Vicenza, in 1209, we find, besides Italians from 
various towns, Bohemians, Poles, Frenchmen, Burgundians, Ger- 
mans and Spaniards.” So it was everywhere. The singular mobility 
of the students corresponded to the universality of mediaeval civ- 
ilization. This universality accounts for the rapidity with which 
ideas traveled, a phenomenon that has arrested the attention of 
historians because it contrasts so strangely with the localism of 
the bulk of the population. It should also caution us against attrib- 
uting too much weight in intellectual history to political expul- 
sion and subsequent migration of scholars. The political and the 
cultural universes do not coincide, as history has often testified. 
In Spain and the Sicilies Christian scholars from the north and the 
west recovered through Arabic and Jewish channels the treasures 
of Greek learning.’ 

This universality persisted for many centuries. In the fourteenth 
century Bohemian students carried writings of Wyclif home from 
England to Prague where his ideas were to exert so profound an 
influence after his manuscripts had been burned at Oxford.* 
When, after the fall of Constantinople, the fugitive Greek scholars 
came to Italy they had little to teach that was new. The doors of 
their libraries had been open to Latin scholars for half a century. 
Scores of Greek manuscripts had arrived before them. The Cardi- 
nal Bessarion, Graecorum Latinissimus, Latinorum Graecissimus 
and other distinguished Byzantine scholars had been in Italy long 
before their city was taken.® 


Charles Homer Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge 
1933) P- 379- 

2 John Addington Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, The Revival of Learning (3rd 
ed. London 1923) pp. 86-87. 

®*Cf. The Legacy of Israel, ed. by Ewyn R. Bevan and Charles Singer (Oxford 
1927) pp. 204 ff. 

“Robert F. Young, “Bohemian Scholars and Students at the English Universities 
from 1347-1750” in the English Historical Review, vol. 38 (1923) pp. 72-84. 

5 Cf. N. A. Vasiliev, Histoire de l’empire Byzantine (French tr. Paris 1932) vol. 
2, pp. 405 ff. 
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In the centuries of European humanism inaugurated by the 
Renaissance the intellectuals continued to move in a universal 
culture. The humanists had everywhere the status of resident 
aliens, and traveled from place to place in a stratum united by 
common desires and delights, their relations with the powerful 
shaped after a universal pattern, performing similar public func- 
tions as envoys, public orators, historiographers, court poets, secre- 
taries, tutors and later also as university professors. 

The history of the cultural unity of the west in which the intel- 
lectual was a delocalized social type can be read ‘n terms of spe- 
cific institutions—the church, the monastery and the court; be- 
ginning with the twelfth century, the cathedral schools which 
succeeded the monasteries in intellectual importance; later the 
university and, for the lawyers, the ecclesiastical and political bu- 
reaucracies; after that, the chancelleries and the academies of pow- 
erful cities; the courts of nobles, the houses of wealthy burghers 
and the offices of the first book printers; beginning with the seven- 
teenth century, the salon. These and some other similarly signifi- 
cant institutions may be grouped in such a way as to signify dis- 
tinct stages of the intellectual unity of western civilization. 

Against this rich historical background the modern intellectual 
immigrant appears very modern. Indeed, he assumed his signifi- 
cant features simultaneously with those developments which 
threatened the unity of western civilization: the rise of the na- 
tional state, the destruction of Catholic universality by the Refor- 
mation, the secularization of life. In this context it does not matter 
to which of these processes one attributes primary importance. One 
may be inclined to understand history in different terms. We aré 
not concerned with causes, but rather with consequences. 

Certainly the world of the intellectual has been decidedly al- 
tered. In one respect the old universality of the mind has been pre- 
served, and technically much improved; in another, it has been 
thoroughly shaken. There exists an international market for use- 
ful specialists, but parochial groups claim the supreme loyalties 
of the intellectual. The mediaeval distance between the educated 
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and uneducated classes has been shortened, but in many tongues. 

In the period of mercantilism the national state attempted to 
localize technological skills. It succeeded only temporarily. Special 
measures were taken to gain differential advantages or to reduce 
national disadvantages through the importation of skills. Special 
efforts were made to suppress the indigenous hostility against 
aliens and to diffuse the skills of local immigrant groups. This was 
a preparatory step toward the internationalization of techniques 
and skills which exists today and through which civilization has 
come to be associated with the area over which the market for 
technical skills extends. 

Among contemporary emigrants it is thus the engineer, the 
chemist and other technically trained specialists who enjoy the 
greatest freedom from dependence upon a particular locality. 
Their services are non-political and highly internationalized. 
“Blue prints have no language’; formerly scholars spoke one lan- 
guage. But there are specialists, in the technical sense of the term, 
whose condition is different. Compare the engineer with the 
teacher, the musician with the lawyer, the statistician with the mili- 
tary officer, if he is to be classed as an intellectual, as I think he 
should. It is difficult to imagine a contemporary jurist writing 
from exile in good faith and with no touch of cynicism as Hugo 
Grotius did: “If my country can do without me, I can do without 
her. The world is large enough.’”” Nor would it be less absurd to 
imagine a contemporary Gustavus Adolphus placing “De jure 
belli ac pacis” or any other treatise on international law under 
his soldier’s pillow while he wages war. Diplomats and military 
officers can no longer offer their services to another prince. Today, 
if they find themselves nationally useless, they write their memoirs 
or become taxi-drivers. 

The situation differs again for those in academic life. In the 
most comprehensive study of the refugees from Germany, Mr. 
Bentwich has said that the universities still express, as in the 
Middle Ages, ‘‘the universality of the human spirit.’? His state- 


‘Norman Bentwich, The Refugees from Germany (London 1936) p. 195. 
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B 4 ment is supported by the generous help offered by academic insti- 
°) tutions all over the world to more than seven hundred scholars 
] exiled from Germany. 
e But still, the condition of the intellectual immigrant is only 
1 in part reflected by statistics on differential occupational read- 
t justment. The increasing parochialism of ends and values leaves 
5 means and techniques without international guidance. They fol- 
5 low the laws of efficiency and profit, no matter whether for de- 
s structive or constructive ends. From the political division of the 
r world there emerges an institutional urge toward intellectual and 
moral disorientation, which is the more articulately felt the more 
successfully parochial groups claim to represent ultimate values. 
e In this situation the intellectual immigrant is exposed to specifi- 
cally modern emotional conflicts. 
Immigration in general, expulsion in particular, can be viewed 
. as a condition in which the individual finds himself in a state of 
suspension, when the old standards reveal their dependence on 
.- 4 acquiescence and loyalty and the new ones are still strange enough 


not to exert the absorbing forces of routine and tradition. Plato 
spoke of the “confusion of manners’ which results from the free 
intercourse of cities. As regards the intellectual of our time one 
> | might rather stress the chance offered him by conspicuous experi- 
ences to discover the difference between manners and values. The 
significance of national standards appears not from a comparison 
with corresponding standards of other nations but rather from 


Since the primary concern of the intellectual is the right use of 
his freedom the situation of the modern immigrant intellectual 
must be defined in terms pertinent to his task: as a challenge to 


| 
, relating both to more inclusive values. 
freedom. He may respond to it in many ways. If the significance 


; of national values is misjudged in relation to other values, his 
productive participation in a new national life is distorted; he 
sees it either as a conflict of supreme loyalties or as of so little 
importance that a shabby opportunism results. Indications of 
such responses are contained in the records of emigres from the 
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American and French revolutions on. Like all moral derange- 
ments they are as painful to experience as to observe. They range 
from stilted unhappiness to wasted hate. They fluctuate between 
a swift denial of heritages in order to obtain recognition more 
easily, and an inability to redefine one’s problems in a new con- 
text. 

Another specifically modern conflict arises from another spe- 
cifically modern error: the investment of history with the power 
to decide whether one’s values are true. If one discern in the 
wind of history the voice of an infallible judge, whose approving 
or condemning verdict is taken for truth, historical events become 
morally relevant, the soul is politicized, vulnerable to every cur- 
rent success or defeat in social conflict, and emigration tends to 
be viewed as merit or fault. Look again at the records of modern 
political emigres. You will find ample evidence of empty fatigue 
and morbid preoccupation with cemeteries, which according to 
Chateaubriand, is but natural for refugees. Or you will find hec- 
tic activities untouched by any awareness that their context has 
changed. There is the persistence of political cleavages among 
exiles, and a stubborn adherence to obsolete political categories, 
which may lead to a degree of estrangement from the former 
political scene not to be distinguished from ignorance. A leading 
Russian monarchist in Paris has said, “A restoration like that of 
the Bourbons is impossible; the Bolsheviks have created nothing 
and there will be nothing for us to change.”! The counterpart 
of such a standstill of reason is the tendency to invent speedily for 
new experiences new philosophical justifications. 

It is more gratifying to speak of the responses which spring 
from the right use that the intellectual immigrant may learn to 
make of his freedom. Experience matures judgment. Familiarity 
with new facts and new ways of looking at them increases under- 
standing and circumspection. In a sense every immigrant passes 
through a second period of youth, with its blunders and invigor- 


1Cited by W. Chapin Huntington, The Homesick Million. Russia-out-of-Russia 
(Boston 1933) p. 160. 
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ating hopes, its dangers and slow achievements. To his profit he 
learns by experience and ‘participation. Where sympathy governs 
the relations, he may contribute, as is expected of him, his small 
share to the culture of his new country. 

I have said much about the negative effects of nationalism upon 
the modern immigrant intellectual. Let me, finally, allude to an- 
other aspect. When the intellectual reaches the light of universal 
concepts, national values are not destroyed but truly recognized. 
They are no longer supreme, but they remain values. Dante said 
that the bread of exile tastes salty, but he also said that he could 
gaze upon the face of the sun and the stars anywhere and could 
contemplate under any sky the most precious truths—dulcissi- 
mas veritates.1 It is noteworthy that long before him Seneca had 
expressed the same thought in almost the same words, and before 
Seneca we find it again in one of the fragments of Euripides. As 
we study the records of intellectual immigrants through history 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the ever-recurring discoveries 
of the same truth. From ancient times on, we can indeed establish 
an affinity between an external detachment from local or histori- 
cal values and a comprehension of the universality of the spirit. 
Detachment is necessary to recognize any truth; but it is a mental 
rather than a physical process. One may travel around the world 
and return as provincial in his tastes and judgments as when he 
departed. One may stay all his life in the town where he was born 
and yet be a humanist. For this reason it is impossible to speak 
of any typical immigrant mentality or philosophy. Nor is the 
origin of cosmopolitanism or humanism bound to specific exter- 
nal situations, since the cosmos and the human exist everywhere. 
But once the fallacy of explaining spiritual data extrinsically is 
avoided, we should not fail to note that emigration offers a 
chance to experience more vividly and therefore to rethink more 
easily the most precious truths. 


“Cf. El Paradiso, xvu, verses 55-69, and Dantis Alagherii Epistolae, ed. by Paget 
Toynbee (Oxford 1920) Epistola 1x, pp. 158-59. Cf. also Dante’s De vulgarii 
eloquentia, book 1, ch. 6. 
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Such recognition of the universality of the human cannot be 
regarded merely as extinction of the political instincts or as pri- 
vate escape from adverse circumstances. One may generally ques- 
tion whether the world has ever been profoundly moved by one 
who was unable to withdraw from it. But, by recognizing that 
he owes his supreme loyalties to the community of the spirit, the 
intellectual chooses not only in his own interest. Since he appears 
in this group only as a delegate of his time and place, he honors 
his nation and serves it best by reminding it of that which is com- 
mon to man. 


(The Graduate Faculty) 


DISCUSSIONS 


The topics composing this program are closely related. The case of 
the intellectual immigrant is merely a special instance of the inter- 
dependence of cultures. It is the former subject that we have in mind 
on this occasion, and the latter is a sort of curtain-raiser designed 
to furnish a setting for, and to endow with broad scientific implica- 
tion, our discussion of the so-called intellectual immigrants in our 
midst whose establishment in their new home we have come to 
celebrate. For the members of the Graduate Faculty the contributions 
to this program must be largely autobiographical. But even for those 
among us who regard the United States as their home, and indeed for 
all Americans, these discussions cannot be devoid of a strong auto- 
biographical tinge, for of all countries in the world the United States 
is culturally one of the most heterogeneous. It is hard to say who is 
an alien here, for all of us are aliens if we go back but a little way 
in our national cultural life. Especially that part of it which we call 
our intellectual life is as yet too fluid and amorphous to permit of 
any one group setting itself up as the genuine American intelligentsia 
with reference to which all deviants or later comers are alien. 
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In view of what has been said by Professors Tillich and Speier it 
appears that the expression “intellectual immigrant” is either a con- 
tradiction in terms or contains an element of tautology, for in one 
sense all intellectuals are nomads or immigrants, and in another the 
intellectual is never an alien, but is at home anywhere. Intellectual 
activity is in essence social. Thought is not a product of individual 
activity in the strict sense. What any one human being could pro- 
duce in the way of ideas by himself—even conceding for the moment 
that he could live by himself—would not be worth thinking about. 
Thought is a process of raising questions and attempting to answer 
them. Even when we seem to be “lone thinkers” we are really an ideal 
company of some sort, taking the role of others and raising ques- 
tions with ourselves. Thought arises out of situations that generate 
conflict and upset routines. It is in the course of movement and mi- 
gration that the cross-fertilization of cultures takes place, and while 
social contact does not necessarily and inevitably eventuate in new 
ideas, it is at least a significant precondition for their emergence. 

It has often been said that European history began with the great 
migrations of peoples from the east to the west, and from the south 
to the north. In the course of the conquests and contacts incident to 
the Vélkerwanderungen the European tribal entities were lifted to the 
level of historic peoples. Their cultural consciousness was aroused by 
the invasion of and collision with strangers. In the course of time 
their folk culture acquired the character of a civilization. All cultures 
are to a large extent naive, ethnocentric and provincial. They are, 
moreover, integral and sacred, whereas civilization is not inherently 
undetachable from the soil and the people whence it has sprung, and 
is thus subject to export. It has a secular quality about it and its 
individual elements can be bought and sold in the market. This, of 
course, does not imply that the technical elements of social life are 
utterly detached from the cultural, or that they do not also constitute 
values that may, in the course of time, become hallowed ends in them- 
selves. It implies, however, that they are more easily subject to trans- 
plantation and that they are more likely to be thought of as instru- 
mental. 

There can be no Aryan chemistry, physics and mathematics, al- 
though there may well be what purports to be an Aryan religion, phi- 
losophy and economics. It is precisely in the measure in which our 
knowledge becomes scientific, technical and objective that it becomes 
universal. One does not need to be a highly trained physiologist to 
translate a physiological treatise from one language to another, but 
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one needs to be something of a poet to do the same for a volume of 
poetry, and something of a social scientist to do the same for a work 
in sociology. That is why I believe this Graduate Faculty, composed 
as it is of scholars in the social sciences, has such a unique position in 
America and fulfils such a distinctive and necessary purpose. The 
social sciences are more nearly cultural than civilizational entities. 
And while a mathematician may be able to carry on his work in any 
national or academic milieu, the social scientist, like the artist, has 
need of a peculiarly propitious atmosphere, if his work is to be fruit- 
ful. What von Humboldt said about man in general, Der Mensch 
kniipft immer an Vorhandenes an, applies particularly to the social 
sciences, which derive their problems, their methods and their very 
terminology from the historically and culturally conditioned on-going 
process of life. 

I value the presence of these distinguished scholars among us not 
so much for the new knowledge they bring with them from the Old 
World nor even for any startling new methods, but for the new per- 
spective and Weltanschauung which has been molded by the cultural 
background from which they spring and the singular personal expe- 
riences which they have undergone. They will no doubt change us 
less than we will change them; but they can teach us only in the 
measure that they themselves are willing to learn. Like all strangers 
they are in a position of detachment and are capable of a degree of 
objectivity in envisioning precisely our problems from which we are 
inhibited by virtue of the fact that these problems are so close to us. 
But they will not be strangers for long. Indeed those of them that it 
has been my privilege to know intimately have already become an 
integral part of the intellectual landscape that I take for granted in 
my daily activity, and I would feel a keen sense of estrangement if 
they were not there. 

It would be idle to assert that the world of science and scholarship 
knows no national bounds, for in our field of work at least—the realm 
of the social sciences—interests, methods and even concepts arise out 
of the peculiar problems that we face in the peculiar worlds in which 
we move. Every thought we think, every idea that we articulate is 
in a very real sense a reflection of our particular world, a challenge 
to an adversary, and an apologetic for our credo. Uprooting a social 
scientist from his cultural base can therefore become both a greater 
catastrophe and a greater opportunity than is the case with the natu- 
ral scientist. The student of social phenomena may feel more thor- 
oughly estranged from, or he may reach more profound insights into, 
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of 3 his problems merely because he is never as fully emancipated from 
rk his cultural matrix as is the.physical scientist. His science is less easily 
ed divorced from his social position and from his own life career. The 
- intellectual is typically a marginal man sharing in a plurality of 
he cultures but not fully a member of any one of them. We can appre- 


on ciate the position of our colleagues in the Graduate Faculty in this 
respect, keenly, because their lot is in its broadest aspects the common 





a lot of scientists and scholars. 
de. It is true that corporeal exile and physical migration have added 
wh to the hardships of these scholars, and have sometimes brought in 
ial their wake tragic episodes of readjustment. Productive scholarship 
ery requires a modicum of physical security, continuity of tradition, ready 
ng y access to facilities, and the support of a public. To be suddenly de- 
) prived of these and to be set adrift often means the loss of morale 
-” and the disintegration of established patterns of conduct involving 
‘ld serious waste of intellectual capital. The personal upheaval incident 
- to transplantation into an alien social world may have a paralyzing 
= effect on a mature scholar. If he finds the new world cold and un- 
pe- fathomable he may fail to take root and, as a consequence, his intel- 
e lectual powers may atrophy. This situation has been aptly termed 


hee anomie. In such a social void the individual scholar may become 
vaporous, rambling and irresponsible, and his product, if any, is likely 


ers 

of to be amorphous, trivial and meaningless. He may become alienated 
ia from the intellectual traditions that he left behind without, at the. 
mn same time, participating in those which his new setting affords. 


it } There are at least two other typical alternatives, however, which 
are as unfortunate as the process of deculturization just described. In 
the first place, especially in the early period of readjustment to a 
ft new social and intellectual atmosphere, the scholar may be overcome 

by nostalgic sentiments which lead him to idealize the old and to 
depreciate the new. He may betray a haughty and snobbish air of 


Ae ) superiority toward the doings and accomplishments of the barbarians 
i , among whom, by force of circumstances, he is forced to live. He may 
-“ cherish the secret longing to return at the first opportunity to what 
. he is disposed to regard as the cultural center. Such a person cannot 
ee hope to become a productive member of a community of scholars, 
‘al however understandable his attitudes may be. On the other hand, 
sie ) there is the possibility that in the course of migration and attempted 
iia ; readjustment the scholar may be so overcome with anxiety about 
we being accepted into his adopted home that he will become ingratiat- 


ing and sycophantic. Such a “yes man” cannot hope to retain the 
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respect of his colleagues or indeed his self-respect and productive 
powers for very long. 

There is no assurance that in the process of cross-fertilization be- 
tween European and American social science each will take over the 
best from the other except the integrity and intelligence of the par- 
ticipants. In attempting to avoid the clannishness and isolation of an 
intellectual ghetto on the one side, and indiscriminate opportunism 
on the other, it is well to recall that assimilation is largely an unin- 
tended and unconscious process. To the extent that opportunities 
for participating in common goals exist, the sharers in the collabora- 
tive efforts to achieve them grow more and more akin to one another. 
We have such a common task: the search for truth, and the enrich- 
ment of knowledge about human social life. In a distraught world 
like ours this is a goal that challenges the best in those countries 
where intelligence is still free to search and trained minds are still 
unfettered. The ordeal to which our colleagues of the Graduate 
Faculty have been subjected may be regarded as symptomatic of the 
crisis in western civilization which all of us shall have more courage 
and capacity to meet because of the example which they have given us. 

Louis WIRTH 


(The University of Chicago) 


II 


The fundamental interdependence of cultures may be illustrated by 
an historical example which enables us particularly well to visualize 
the eternal problems involved. The role of the Greek intellectuals in 
the Roman world not only revealed a very effective interaction of 
cultures but it was also an impressive example of the function of 
immigrant intellectuals in a very definite social and historical situa- 
tion. These Greek scholars may even be called immigrants, if we 
want to describe their social and political conditions in terms of 
modern social circumstances. Greek scholars and statesmen like 
Panaetius, Posidonius and Polybius supported the profound trans- 
formations in the intellectual and spiritual patterns of Roman life, 
changes which were the expression of a social and political crisis 
experienced by the most outstanding men of the Roman aristocracy. 
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It was the epoch of transition from the agrarian-military state ruled 
by a landed gentry to the organization of an empire which required 
another constitution and a new kind of rule. 

In this situation the younger Scipio, for example, implored Polybius 
to make him a true Roman by introducing him to Greek philosophy, 
thereby giving his life that consciousness without which the dignity 
of human conduct could not be realized after the breakdown of the 
traditional and authoritarian norms of religion and ethics which had 
ruled Roman life. 

The result of this interrelation of Greek thought and Roman 
vitality was not an imitation of Greek patterns of life, but a genuine 
and spontaneous achievement of the Roman mind—in philosophy 
as well as in conduct. The idea and the presentation of humanitas 
was the product of this particular historical situation and the philo- 
sophical formulation of an enduring pattern of human thought. It 
was a Roman achievement, not a Greek, based upon the open-minded 
approach of an aristocratic society to the teachings of Greek philoso- 
phy, which apparently was able to save the social and moral values 
of Roman aristocracy by spiritualizing them. The ideal of humanitas 
transcended the traditional values of the nobility; Roman gravity 
was replaced by the conscious affirmation of the inherited values of 
social and political relations. From Scipio to Cicero this cross-fer- 
tilization of cultures, the interaction of Greek immigrant intellectuals 
and Roman noblemen, created not only a new Roman literature in 
philosophy and drama but a new attitude, which we call humanism. 
This attitude means correlating all patterns of thinking to the center 
of human creativeness, and controlling the emotional and impulsive 
life by reason and spirit. Only such an attitude enables the statesman 
to gain from philosophy a spiritual and intellectual power which 
enables him to suffer the adversities of political and social life with 
calmness of soul, and to be aware, even in the climax of victory and 
glory, of corruptibility and the recurrent cycles of history. 

The highest literary achievement of this interaction was realized 
in Cicero’s De re publica, especially in that part which is called the 
dream of Scipio. In this book he develops the significance and mean- 
ing of philosophy for the purposes of a political leader, the ability of 
philosophy to make the men of practical political life wise and spir- 
itual heroes. It is no accident that this book became the groundwork 
for the new constitution of Augustus and the ideas of the Roman 
peace. 

This result could be attained because the Greek intellectuals were 
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able to understand the greatness and achievement of the Roman 
republic, and were open-minded toward the particular character of 
the Romans which had enabled them to realize this enormous politi- 
cal empire. What they gave the Romans in return was their own 
knowledge of the blessings of a conscious life which enables human 
beings to preserve freedom, dignity and self-respect by the exercise 
of judgment and personal decision. 

All later types of humanism, from Petrarch to Erasmus in the 
Renaissance, from Shaftesbury to Goethe and Humboldt in the eight- 
eenth century, from Gilbert Murray to Hutchins in the twentieth 
century, represent this tendency in epochs of crisis to create a spon- 
taneous consciousness of life, so that religious, moral and social values 
may be freed from institutionalization and dogmatism, and their es- 
sential meaning restored by reintegrating them in the complexity of 
human existence. This may be called the eternal concern of this type 
of intellectual. 

ALBERT SALOMON 


(The Graduate Faculty) 


[il 


I wish to give very briefly a few reflections that occurred to me in 
listening to the papers this afternoon. They deal with the voyage 
of the American mind and the foreign ports at which it has touched. 

We started with a pretty complete provincialism, as colonials sub- 
ject not only to the English political system but to the British intel- 
lectual hegemony as well. We emerged from our subjection to both 
on the crest of the eighteenth century revolutionary current that 
swept like a tidal wave over Europe and America, leaving its effects 
principally through the American and French revolutions upon the 
political thought and practice of the western world. It is worth not- 
ing, however, that while our revolutionary fervor, as symbolized in 
the Declaration of Independence, derived from French égalitarian 
thought, the constitutional order that followed it drew principally 
from the English theory of the protection of propertied minorities 
against the majority masses. Taken as a totality our revolutionary 
and constitutional experience was thus a peculiar American amalgam 
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of foreign intellectual materials. The democratic revolution and the 
consolidation of it in a post-revolutionary democracy were adapta- 
tions of those materials to the native elements in our culture. 

It is not surprising therefore that the early nineteenth century in 
America witnessed the growth of a new cultural nationalism. While 
Calhoun was dreaming in South Carolina of a Greek republic trans- 
planted to the slave soil of the South, the New England thinkers were 
reaching toward a universalism cast in a national mold. Emerson, as 
the type-thinker, ransacked the universe for his materials: borrowed 
through Carlyle the transcendental elements of German romantic 
idealism, borrowed the mysticism of Swedenborg, the gnomic wisdom 
of the eastern sages; but the final product was the Self-Reliant Ameri- 
can Scholar. After Emerson, however, this fusion of the national and 
the universal, the contingent and the invariant, was transformed into 
a national egoism that hardened itself against all foreign importa- 
tions. It took the form, economically, of a tariff protectionism that 
sought to shut out the products of the rest of the world; it took the 
form, diplomatically, of an isolationist system; it took the form, 
psychologically, of the narrow individualism of the American fron- 
tier mind; it took the form, intellectually, of a uniquely American 
clannishness and imperviousness to foreign ideas. 

More recently the extent to which we are all caught in the common 
destiny and doom of western capitalism has tended to break down 
this intellectual autarchy. Our intellectuals have moved toward 
Marxian thought; in our institutional life we have within our own 
framework borrowed some of the cultural elements of the Russian 
revolution; we have all watched with a morbid fascination the tragic 
enactments in a Europe half-lost to fascism. Once more the western 
world finds itself in a period comparable to that of the late eighteenth 
century. And once more we can detect, I think, a tendency to fit mate- 
rials gathered internationally into a characteristically national struc- 
ture. We are, as a century and a half ago, on the threshold of a 
constitutional re-formation. But since we live in an age of fierce 
economic conditionings, the larger process through which we are 
going is the reformation of our economic constitution. And in a 
“time of troubles” in which the first task of capitalist democracies has 
been to ward off fascism—to contrive a way of avoiding the break in 
the fabric of legality, the collapse of political and intellectual free- 
dom, the hardening of economic inequality which go with fascism— 
in such a time the experience of other countries has once more be- 
come of immense moment in the voyage of the American mind. 
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It is in this framework that, as an American, I regard the trans- 
planting to America of the best of German and Italian scholarship 
in the social sciences. If I may for the moment be personal, I shall 
confess that I have learned more from my contact with the members 
of the University in Exile than I could have learned from a whole 
five-foot shelf of learned treatises on democracy and fascism. These 
are the men whose cultures, so similar in many respects to ours, have 
been stamped out. We can learn from them how high are the stakes 
in the conflict; we can learn how unextinguishable, and yet how de- 
fenseless, thought is when it does not wear the garments of power. 
We can learn what methods not to use in confronting our own situa- 
tion. Whether we can also learn what methods to use is, however, quite 
another matter, and one still in the realm of trial and error. 

Because of this immigration of crucial and comparable social expe- 
rience American thought should be considerably enriched. Provided 
always that the experience is comparable. And here we must sound 
several warnings. One is that we must, each time we attempt to 
draw conclusions from a comparative treatment, take account of the 
relative economic development: thus Italy and America differ in their 
degree of capitalist maturity; in Germany and America the strength 
and quality of the labor movement are quite different. A second is 
that we must take account of the place that the institution in ques- 
tion occupies in its culture: thus I have felt that some of the lessons 
drawn from Germany and Italy of the fascist danger latent in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Supreme Court proposal have suffered from a failure 
to see judicial review in its American context of economic power. It 
is easy to become the tragic victims of analogy. 

On the whole this intellectual immigration has put American so- 
cial thought in the fortunate role described by Thorstein Veblen in 
his passage “On the Merits of Borrowing” (Jmperial Germany and 
the Industrial Revolution) . Veblen pointed out that when one culture 
borrows technological or other traits from another, it borrows them 
in completed form and does not have to pay the price which the first 
country paid; it does not have to take over, along with them, the 
institutional encumbrances that had grown up around them. 

I hope we will show perspicacity of this sort in the process of bor- 
rowing from you. I should, in this connection, like to make one sharp 
criticism about several of the papers that have been read this after- 
noon. They have been eloquent; they have been learned; they have 
been subtle—but they might just as well have been set in Swift’s 
island of Laputa. There has been a tendency to see the intellectuals 
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as forming a unique group, entirely dissociated from the rest of the 
community, dissociated especially from those economic classes which 
alone can furnish them the sinews of continuing strength and the 
sources of periodic renaissance. Professor Tillich has opened for us 
universal vistas of intellectual migration; Professor Lasswell has im- 
pressed us with the iron rigor of his detachment, and made us shrink 
from the prospect of any possible “skill deteriorations” in the intel- 
lectual group; Professor Speier has won our admiration by the per- 
suasiveness and charm with which he has balanced the dualities in the 
life of the mind. But meanwhile we have been allowed to forget that 
intellectuals are intellectual workers: that what they think is given 
meaning and value by the culture in the context of which they do 
their thinking; that the value of thought lies in the valuing audience, 
and its viability in the capacity of that audience to enact the thought 
into living institutions; and that the significant audience in a capi- 
talist society is made up of the workers and other functional eco- 
nomic groups within it. 

If I read recent history correctly, it is just this sort of dissociation 
of the intellectual groups from their social context that has caused 
democratic cultures to be snuffed out. In our borrowings from the 
experience of those cultures I hope this will be one of the encum- 
brances we will not take along. 

Max LERNER 


(Editor of the Nation) 








Part Three 
The Bearing of Education 


EDUCATION IN FASCIST ITALY 


BY MAX ASCOLI 


WueEn Italy was politically unified and organized under a 
parliamentarian form of government in the sixties of the last 
century, the men who had led the national resurrection knew 
the risk of their adventure. One of them, Massimo D’Azeglio, 
expressed the general worry in a sentence which became 
famous: ‘““We have made Italy,” he said, “now we have to 
make the Italians.” For the first time in her history Italy was 
unified; a political frame shaped according to English and 
French standards was built wherein all the populations of 
Italy could be housed as becomes a great nation. But were the 
Italian people fit to live in such a frame? It was a question that 
nobody could answer. It was possible to know only that the 
Risorgimento had been brought about by a series of lucky 
coincidences and that the founders of the new nation had been 
extremely clever in playing the game of diplomacy and con- 
spiracies in the turmoil of world policies. 

From the cultural viewpoint, no doubt, Italy was a unity. 
Dante had made it so. Leopardi and Manzoni were read in 
Palermo as well as in Turin. But how many people in the 
whole nation were able to read—not to mention Dante —their 
provincial gazette? In 1861 there were 68 per cent of adult 
men and almost 82 per cent of adult women illiterate. Sicily 
was possibly the most glorious region of Italy; from the Pytha- 
gorean school to the music of Bellini it had always contributed 
something great to the world. In 1861 the percentage of illiter- 
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acy in Sicily was 86 per cent for men and g5 per cent for 
women. 

Italian culture since its very beginning had absorbed the 
sap of only a very thin layer of Italian population. Since the 
sixteenth century this layer had been drying up. Cynicism 
and rhetoric, the two Italian diseases, were corroding it. Be- 
neath it there was an untold and immeasurable potentiality 
represented by the Italian people: I mean the common folk, 
the poor people, the peasants. Impenetrable, aloof, the Italian 
peasant was then (as he is now) convinced by a thousand years 
of suffering that everybody who approached him wanted to 
rob him. The nation still means little to him: he finds the same 
feeling of estrangement in Milan and in New York. Yet he 
is Italian, just as the earth and the landscape of Sicily and of 
the Abruzzi are Italian; he had to be linked to the traditions 
of the cultured and political groups. ‘The church in the mean- 
while was telling him that the new Italian state was a machina- 
tion of the devil. 

The Casati act of 1859, promoted by Cavour, offered the 
legislative instrument for the cultural unification of Italy. It, 
was a clever blend of democratic and hierarchical systems of 
education, of Jesuitic and German didactic criteria. It left the 
elementary schools to the municipalities under state supervi- 
sion and it dared to organize directly, as state institutions, the 
greater number of secondary schools and universities. ‘The at- 
tempt to erect a national system of education entirely secular, 
in place of the religious one, was of amazing boldness, and it 
succeeded beyond hopes. The percentage of illiteracy of the 
adult population dropped to 48 per cent in 1901. The biggest 
gain was from 1901 to 1921, when illiteracy dropped down to 
27 per cent. In 1931, after nine years of Fascist regime, and in 
spite of statistical manipulations, it was at 21 per cent. 

Attracted to the public careers, the Italian middle class 
found in the secondary schools and in the universities the in- 
strument for lifting itself up to the level of national life. Not 
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only the middle classes but also the poorest groups could raise 
the cultural level of their children, as a result of the tuition 
exemptions granted to the more diligent schoolboys. Many 
thousand men could become conscious and cultured citizens 
of the kingdom of Italy in the decades from the unification to 
the war, thousands of men coming from strata that had scarcely 
contributed to the evolution of Italian culture. The state- 
owned and nationally organized secondary school system was 
every year sending to the universities larger flocks of gradu- 
ates; the state universities were every year turning out larger 
numbers of lawyers and teachers. The greatest employer of 
all these graduates was the very state which had given them a 
degree. The upper cultural layer was certainly made thicker 
by the elements coming from the comnion people or from 
the lower middle class. Yet it was an enrichment brought 
about by chance. The common man was still aloof, even 
though the rapidly increasing and self-perpetuating bureau- 
cracy was bent on assisting him—of course at his expense. 
Nobody was more aware of all this than a group of brilliant 
young teachers coming straight from the people in the early 
years of the century: such men as Salvemini, Gentile, Lom- 
bardo-Radice. Lifted by the school system up to the level of 
the nation, they did not find the modern nation that had 
appeared to them in their omnivorous readings. They found 
a petty wasteful bureaucracy. Besides being scientists these 
men were fresh from the earth; they knew what reserve of 
energy there was in the common people and how imperative 
it was to link them to the national culture. In their teachers’ 
conventions in Cremona, 1903, in Milan, 1905, in Florence, 
1909, they reformulated with greater and greater vehemence 
the same program: let us bring out the treasure of tradition 
and wisdom that the people has in itself; let us have freedom 
in the schools, freedom both from stiffened dogmas and from 
centralized administration. The school must become really 
democratic and selective. The program of these educators was 
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hammered at each convention; but little was done by the 
various democratic cabinets. 

Then, in 1922, the Fascists came to power. They had not 
a program of reforms of their own, but they had a great desire 
to accomplish some reforms and had the power to do it. To 
everyone who had been peddling through the universities or 
through the cafes with a pet scheme of his own they offered 
their services as an agency for the wholesale enforcement of 
programs. Giovanni Gentile, who, with Benedetto Croce, was 
the foremost philosopher of Italy, jumped at the opportunity 
to have his program of educational reform enforced. He had 
become the acknowledged and respected leader of the move- 
ment for educational reform. He was already surrounded by 
a group of fanatic admirers, ready to follow him and to sacri- 
fice everything for him. He used to call himself a liberal; but 
to his mind, although the Fascist Party had conquered the 
state in a somewhat rough manner, the fact that it declared 
its willingness to accept Gentile’s program was evidence that 
its violence was only youthful exuberance. Gentile entered 
the first Fascist cabinet as Minister of Public Instruction. He. 
received the most complete grant of power that any reformer 
might dream. During the first ten months of the Fascist 
regime, while the Fascist leaders were still learning the rudi- 
ments of statesmanship, Gentile kept the limelight. He trans- 
lated every item of his philosophic conception of education 
into the law of the land. He did not leave a single stone of the 
educational structure unturned. In less than one year he 
radically transformed the Italian educational system. 

It is impossible to explain Gentile’s reform without relating 
it to his philosophic system and to his personality. Philosophi- 
cally Gentile is a Hegelian: more Hegelian than Hegel. He is 
a philosopher in the most absolute sense of the term; like a 
painter who sees only colors and lines in the world and is blind 
to everything else, so is Gentile as a philosopher. He lives in 
a world of concepts all oriented toward the punctual absolute 
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of the Hegelian dialectics. His mind could never conceive 
that there may be other viewpoints different from the strictly 
philosophic one from which to look at life —like commonsense 
or economics or religion. Everything is philosophy to him; 
and every Gordian knot he can cut with his dialectical axe. 
He is not a professor of philosophy; he is the professor of 
philosophy. There are no iimits that his philosophical ap- 
proach has to respect. So in the limitless power granted to him 
by Mussolini he found the element in which he was born to 
live. Add to that the strength of an overwhelming personality, 
of a redoubtable capacity for work, and you will understand 
how in ten months he could shape according to his own pat- 
tern the whole system of Italian education in all its degrees, 
elementary schools, secondary schools and universities. 

The reform of the elementary schools bears striking re- 
semblances to the American system of progressive education. 
The main idea was that the child had to be brought up to 
realize by himself, in his own terms, his own desire for learn- 
ing. Every element of indoctrination, therefore, had to be 
ruthlessly stamped out: a teacher is he who is able to grow 
with his pupil. An atmosphere of music was to surround the 
Italian elementary schools; the child was to learn how to sing 
long before he learned how to write. In choral singing he 
would find his first intuition of community life, long before 
he found it in his social environment. The schoolhouses of 
Italy, all over the country, were to be places of joy. Rhetoric 
and formalism were to be killed in their seed by abolishing 
the literary composition in which the pupils were obliged to 
develop given themes according to given rules. Every child 
was invited to make the first approach to his own personality 
by writing in his diaries what he pleased. Finally, the children 
had to be taught some rudiments of secular and ethical re- 
ligion. Religion, according to the Hegelian Gentile, is an 
ethics for simple souls that the cultured grown-up man grate- 
fully and respectfully rejects. 
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In the reform of the secondary schools the main emphasis 
was against bureaucracy and its debasing influence on culture. 
The state was to set standards for secondary education, and 
very rigid ones, but it could not run the whole system. ‘There- 
fore the greatest possible freedom of initiative in the organiza- 
tion of private secondary schools had to be fostered. ‘The state 
exerted its control in two ways: by having in all the key cen- 
ters of the nation secondary schools of an extremely high 
standard; and by subjecting all candidates for graduation to 
a very severe state examination. Incidentally the Catholics 
were delighted by this freedom that was given to their second- 
ary institutions. 

In the curriculum classical languages and especially Latin 
were to have a predominant formative role. No one could be 
admitted to the universities, even to the technical specialized 
schools, without having studied Latin. Literature and philos- 
ophy were to be studied through direct contact with the great 
classical masterpieces and not through anthologies or histories 
of literature or histories of philosophy. The study of history 
is meaningless if it does not offer reasons for the facts; and the, 
study of systematic reason is empty if not backed by the knowl- 
edge of historic events. Thus the Hegelian Gentile decided 
that the professors of history had to teach philosophy in addi- 
tion to their own discipline, and vice versa. 

Classical and humanistic training was sharply separated 
from occupational training. The children of the lower middle 
classes, if not especially gifted, had little chance of passing 
from the occupational schools to the classical schools leading 
to the universities. 

The universities were conceived by Gentile as strictly scien- 
tific institutions dedicated to the continuous reformulation of 
culture and to research. They gave a degree which did not 
by itself, however, open the doors to the professions. A rigid 
State examination, according to combined criteria of science 
and of practice, was required for admittance to any profession. 
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Although freedom of teaching was fostered the unnecessary 
boundaries between contiguous scientific disciplines were re- 
moved as far as possible. So the students were to be educated 
to a broader and more human outlook. Finally, some at least 
of the too many Italian universities were supposed to be in due 
time abolished. 

All this breath-taking program was translated into law in 
less than one year. Mussolini said in 1923 that it was the most 
Fascist of all the reforms; and he was right because at that 
time Fascism could boast of no other reforms either accom- 
plished or planned. Gentile and his followers had in their own 
opinion brought real spiritual and cultural freedom to the 
Italian people, thanks to the party which was curbing political 
freedom. Was it not obvious that it would have been silly to 
oppose the Fascist movement on the ground that it violated 
a few constitutional traditions and offended a few old-time 
politicians? Was it not clear that Fascism indoctrinated by 
Gentile was going to link Italian culture to the common 
people? Gentile acknowledged his obligation and paid for his 
part in the bargain. In 1923 he entered the Fascist Party. In 
1924 in an unforgettable and unforgivable speech he an- 
nounced that the Fascist bludgeon was an instrument of moral 
persuasion. 

His missionary fervor of course had to face enormous ob- 
stacles in the translation of his reform from law into reality. 
Local provincial interests could not tolerate the curtailment 
of the number of secondary schools and especially of uni- 
versities. As a matter of fact, not a single university was closed 
and a few new ones were created. The individual habits and 
training of all Italian educators could not change overnight 
to fit the new programs. Many elementary teachers tearfully 
protested that they had no musical instinct and could not carry 
a tune; many professors of history were taken aback in realiz- 
ing that now they had to understand what the synthesis a 
priori was about. Gentile was ruthless; the unprepared and 
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unfit could retire. The great opportunity to “make Italians” 
was not going to be botched because of the inadequacy of the 
schoolteachers. Yet the whole reform rested on the idea of a 
greater freedom and responsibility for the educator; the room 
made for this freedom, if not filled by adequate personalities, 
could create a dangerous vacuum in Italian education. More- 
over, there was the danger that in the attempt to eliminate 
unnecessary border lines the students would be trained to 
live on the border lines among happy generalities, cultivating 
aesthetics instead of history of literature, philosophy of his- 
tory instead of history. But Gentile was unshaken; the new 
social hierarchy would be built through successive rigid ex- 
aminations. His professorial dream had been converted into 
active law, through Fascist strength. Plato was king. 

Meanwhile Fascism too was becoming aware of itself. It 
was starting the movement which led in a short time to the 
military regimentation of all the children of Italy, from the 
cradle up. The free genuine spirit of the child that Gentile 
wanted to preserve in the elementary schools was integrated 
with the military discipline of the black shirts; the school- 
teacher, embodiment of the free and always revivified spirit, - 
according to Gentile, found himself wearing a black shirt and 
carrying a dagger. After all, the school system was not only 
the kingdom of the spirit but also a powerful instrument of 
party and police supervision. Gentile acknowledged that quite 
willingly; he knew his part in the bargain. 

In the second half of 1924 Gentile became somehow em- 
barrassing to the Fascist leaders and was dismissed. He was 
given a position of great importance as editor-in-chief of the 
National Encyclopaedia. Practically all of his successors were 
bent on wrecking his reform. Gentile had some possibilities 
of protesting, but only within the party: he was a party man. 
So, in 1929, in spite of his burning indignation, the bishops, 
as a result of the Lateran treaties, were given complete author- 
ity over religious education in the elementary and secondary 
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schools. At the same time, in spite of his protests, the state 
textbook was introduced into the elementary schools. Indoc- 
trination was coming back, and of a character difficult to fight. 
In his own encyclopaedia Gentile had to accept the control of 
the Jesuits on all religious matters. In some cases he protested, 
in many he went along gladly, himself offering the justifica- 
tions. 

The administrative autonomy and the scientific character 
of the universities were entirely destroyed in 1935-36 by the 
minister De Vecchi. The diaries, in which the child was sup- 
posed to make the first free acquaintance with his own per- 
sonality, are now developed according to certain themes, such 
as ‘““What does your father say about politics at breakfast?” 
Whether Gentile and his followers like this or not, it makes 
little difference. They have organized the schools, with the 
help offered by a totalitarian party, and this totalitarian party 
does what it pleases. 

The structure that Gentile had built in ten months is now 
wrecked, but no other has taken its place. ‘This is the ordinary 
course of events in an educational system dominated by a 
totalitarian party. Ihe common people, the poor people, are 
now more out of contact with the national culture than ever 
before. The upper layer of society is still very thin, but now it 
is compact and hard to pierce. What is below nobody knows. 
In the upper strata there is boundless rhetoric in exaltation 
of institutions and men, and private cynicism in individual 
adjustment to theirr 3. 

There is something that I want to say in closing which has 
a direct bearing on the theme of our celebration. If I look 
at the Italian cultural scene today I do not see any group of 
men more defeated than Gentile and his followers; they are 
more defeated than those who have openly stood against the 
Fascist government. These Gentilean idealists have accepted 
a Faustian compact; they are now paying. They have given 
up their principles and they cannot appeal to any group out- 
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side of Italy or to any ideal inside their conscience. ‘They have 
to a very large extent lost the respect both of their political 
enemies and of their political allies. Yet, in all fairness, and 
making due allowance for the weight of certain interests and 
ambitions, I may say that I believe in the honesty of Gen- 
tile’s intentions. It was difficult in 1922 to withstand the temp- 
tation to see one’s cherished ideals enforced, through a Fascist 
strength which was still unaware of itself and of its goals. But 
there is no greater danger for the intellectual than to accept 
the temptations of political power. There is no more unfor- 
givable betrayal of intellectual freedom than being too clever, 
too Machiavellian, accepting whatever means is offered us 
to reach our goals. We live in a serious world, which requires 
integrity far more than cleverness. And we need many free- 
doms. But we must remember that no freedom, whether edu- 
cational or economic or religious, can be brought about by 
methods which deny political freedom. 


(The Graduate Faculty) 


EDUCATION IN NAZI GERMANY 


BY FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 


‘The dictatorships of our time are distinguished from similar 
forms of government in the past. They are the outgrowth of a 
new mentality, in Russia and Germany one may say of a new 
religion. ““As Christianity was not content with erecting its own 
altars,” says Hitler, ‘“‘but was forced to destroy the altars of the 
heathen, so fanatical intolerance alone can make it possible to 
build up the adamantine creed of National Socialism.’ 
According to this creed neither humanity nor the individual 


*Hitler, My Struggle (Boston and New York 1933) p. 190. 
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has value. All rights and duties are derived from the folk. It is the 
folk one lives to serve, the folk as a mystic community of blood, 
including not only the nation but all of Teutonic stock.1 German 
blood is superior to the blood of other races, hence the right to 
expand, to conquer inferior races, to make room not only for the 
sixty million Germans of today but for the two hundred and 
fifty million Germans of tomorrow.” War, even so, is not a means 
to an end; it is an end in itself, it is the highest form of life just 
as violence and force are higher values than persuasion. There 
shall be no civilian population, the army shall be the nation. To 
quote Hitler, “From the children’s primer to the last newspaper, 
every theater and every cinema . . . must have this one great 
mission, to rearm . . . until the smallest child repeats the glow- 
ing prayer ‘Almighty God, bless our weapons.’ ’’* With this war- 
philosophy, peace, tolerance, personal freedom, equality, self-de- 
termination, neutrality and humanitarianism must be fought as 
weak offshoots of a degenerate liberal era. They must be replaced 
by heroism, ruthlessness, violence, obedience, discipline and 
honor. The imbuing of the people with this new doctrine is 
called education. No longer is education conceived as the training 
of men and women to be competent and free characters, able to 
form their own judgments and to confront new situations in a 
new way. Education implies no faith that the individual can ad- 
just his life by his own mental effort. 

It will not be possible to win over those who have known lib- 
erty. These adult dissenters will disappear with the passing years, 
but the new generation must be cast in the new mold. “If the 
older generation cannot get used to us,” says Hitler, “we will take 
away the children and rear them in our spirit.’”* And so they do. 


“From blood and soil grows the man who feels the bond of race, the man with 
military bearing, with a firm political will and the heroic way of life” (E. Krieck, 
“The Education of a Nation from Blood and Soil” in International Educational 
Review, IV, 1934, P- 109) . 

* Hitler, Mein Kampf (Munich 1930) p. 766. The German edition of Hitler’s book 
is cited when passages have not been published in the English translation. 

* [bid., p. 715. 

“Speech of Hitler, summer 1933. 
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Just as the claim of the state to govern the life of the citizen is 
totalitarian, unlimited, so also must education be totalitarian. 

Totalitarianism applies both to time and to space. Education 
in the Third Reich includes all age groups, beginning with pre- 
school children, ending with death. Kindergarten and school are 
supplemented by party organizations during leisure time. The 
young German enters the Hitler Youth at the age of ten, passes 
to country camps, labor camps, the boy then to storm troops, the 
army and veterans’ organizations. Practically every phase of life 
is education. Press, radio, theater, books, movies, are possible 
agencies, part of a gigantic scheme of indoctrination. The whole 
of life is subjected to the new form of education, continuous 
check-up, espionage, censorship, even terror. Concentration camps, 
with their indescribable horror of bodily and mental tortures, are 
called educational camps by the Nazi government." 

Totalitarianism is a party monopoly of education, excluding 
equally family, club and church. While destruction of the family 
is not the positive aim, nevertheless parents and children are 
estranged and families are dispersed by the various party organ- 
izations; while destruction of the church is not openly advocated, 
the church may not influence children in the spirit of its faith. 
The totalitarian state can tolerate no other authority, least of all 
an authority that itself claims to be absolute.” 

The aim of National Socialist education is to “serve the nation 
in the spirit of National Socialism,’’* that is, to awaken sound 


* The commander of the notorious Oranienburg concentration camp says, in speak- 
ing of the history of the camp: “I have seldom seen such admirable educators as 
my old S. A. men” (Hamburger Nachrichten, March 24, 1934, evening edition) . 
*The doors of private preparatory schools are closed to new pupils (decree of 
April 4, 1936), and terror has been used to force the children out of the Catholic 
schools. 


* Decree of December 18, 1933 (Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Unterrichtsverwaltung 
in Prussia, p. 43, hereinafter referred to as Z. This publication appeared until 
December 31, 1934. On January 1, 1935, the Reichs Ministry for Science, Art and 
Education was formed, and since that time the official publication has been 
Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung, Amtsblatt des Reichs und 
preussischen Ministerium fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung und der 
Unterrichtsverwaltungen anderer Lander, hereinafter referred to as A). 
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racial forces! and to make youth ready for defense. A new type of 
man must be educated with “a will of steel in a magnificent racial 
body.’ Intellectualism with its scientific impartiality has to be 
obliterated. It poisons conviction, weakens instinct and so under- 
mines the will-to-power. 

In schools the curriculum has been framed in this spirit. It cen- 
ters around physical training, including defense sports, history, 
raciology, eugenics and folk sociology. To provide the necessary 
time for these new subjects courses in mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages and other intellectual subjects have been cut down or 
dropped. In raciology the superiority of the German race has to 
be demonstrated to the pupil by confronting him with the inferi- 
ority of the Jewish race. “From this race superiority emanates 
the denial of democracy and of other levelling tendencies (such 
as the United States of Europe, universal civilization, and so 
forth) .” Raciology must be made the basis of all other subjects 
in order to produce a racial style of life. 

For the teaching of history it is ordained that western civiliza- 
tion has been produced by the Nordic race. The folk idea has to 
be stressed in contrast to “the poison of the international idea 
which threatened to devour the German soul.’’* Brothers of Ger- 
man stock who live outside Germany have to be included. “‘In- 
struction has to show how the decline of western power was due 
to biological degeneration, to humanitarianism which kept alive 
the unfit.” Geography must teach the destructive consequences 
of the Treaty of Versailles and point out the need of space for 
the German people to live. Rivers and mountains are to be 
studied as the basis for military operations. Siegfried Passarge, an 


Decree of January 5, 1935 (A 42). 

?Decree of January 15, 1935 (A 46). Also, “The national state must direct its 
educational work in the first place not so much towards pumping in mere 
knowledge as towards cultivating thoroughly healthy bodies” (My Struggle, 
p- 166). 

* Decrees of September 13, 1933 (Z 1934, p- 52) and January 15, 1935 (A 43)- 
Children have to prepare pedigrees of their families, listing the diseases and 
oddities of all members. These family trees are checked by a special staff. 
*Decrees of July 20, 1933 (Z 197) and January 15, 1935 (A 42). 
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authority in education, recommends! that the teacher of geog- 
raphy close a description of the Fohnwind (a strong south wind) 
with the following words: ‘““Today a Féhn storm rushes over our 
German fatherland. Nervous, weak people do not feel well, but 
healthy vigorous youth breathes again. Marxian swamps dry up; 
poison-loaded Soviet mosquitoes flee. The Jewish Augean stables 
which affected the air have fallen down. Cleansing and refresh- 
ing is the German Foéhn. And whom do we thank for this glorious 
movement? Our leader, the genius sent from God.” This is the 
description of a wind in a geography class. 

In the rare cases in which classical languages are taught, trans- 
lation exercises are taken from Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Reading 
texts in all languages are selected to illustrate the leader principle. 
Plato’s State is studied to develop the race theory.? Religious teach- 
ing shows death for the fatherland as the highest form of brotherly 
love.* Pacifism is explained as error, the human falsification of 
the realm of God. Christ did not condemn war, but recognized 
struggle as a fact. The Old Testament, the oriental character of 
religion, has to be dropped as immoral, as not Germanic in spirit.* 
Teachers seriously compare Hitler to Christ and glorify the leader 
as the “revealed instrument of divine providence.’ 

The focus of training is readiness for defense, suitably adjusted 
to every age. Even the kindergarten shall “encourage the boy to 
long for adventure and a helmet.’ In schools the program of out- 
door sports’? comprises obstacle races, formation marches, topog- 
raphy, map-reading, vision practice, direction-finding by day and 
night. The higher school grades have pistol and rifle practice, 
throwing of hand grenades and cutting of barbed wire, all to 

* Geographische Wochenschrift (1933) pp. 985 ff. 

*Hans F. K. Giinther, Platon als Hiiter des Lebens (Munich 1928). 
*“Richtlinien der Religionslehrplane der thiiringischen Schulen” in Thiirin- 
gisches Amtsblatt, no. 20 (December 7, 1933) . 

“It shall be referred to only to explain race questions, declares a decree of the 
Ministry of Education of Anhalt (January 1937) . 

* Hans Kerrl, Federal Minister for Church Affairs, in a new year message, 1934. 


*Bavarian Minister of Education Schemm, in a speech. 
"Decree of January 16, 1933 (Z 31). 
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cultivate endurance and to “introduce the secondary school pupils 
to defense-mindedness.’"! The warrior state dooms women to in- 
feriority, stressing physical training, child-bearing and care of the 
household.’ 

The number of secondary school pupils decreased from ap- 
proximately 450,800 in 1926 to about 350,500 in 1936. All ele- 
mentary school graduates were formerly eligible; admission has 
now been restricted in the “interests of national reliability and 
physical fitness.’’ 

Children with the best records in the Hitler Youth, of which I 
shall say more presently, are educated as future leaders in the 
Adolf Hitler boarding schools. These are secondary schools which 
aim at developing character and team spirit by means of more 
than usually intensive physical and political training.® Not the 
Minister of Education but the National Socialist Party deter- 
mines the curriculum and supervises them.® Final leader training 
is given in the “Order Castles” (Ordensburgen) of the party. 
These Junkers, as they are officially called, are the aristocracy, 
the upper class of Nazi society. 

The first period of Nazi power saw a nearly insurmountable 
lack of politically reliable educators trained in the new doctrine. 
All who could not be trusted had to be removed, hence the lay- 
off of recalcitrant teachers and university professors. The re- 
mainder had to undergo additional training in National Socialism, 
supervised by party officials, and are supposed each year to be 
overhauled in Nazi training camps.* Teachers are obliged to par- 
ticipate in national festivities such as nailing of swastikas, May 


1Merkblatt fiir Abiturienten, Reichsministerium des Innern, January 28, 1933 
(Z 41). 

* Decrees of May 10 and 2g and July 8, 1935 (A 233). 

* Amtsblatt, 1936, p. 131*. 

*Decree of March 27, 1935 (A 125, and 1936, p. 98). 

5 Decree of the Fiihrer and Chancellor, January 15, 1937. 

*Dr. Ley and Baldur von Schirach, in the Reichsjugendpressedienst, January 17; 


1937: 
7 Decrees of September 13, 1933 (Z 244), December 15, 1933 (Z 52), August 9, 
1934 (Z 248), March go, 1935 (A 162), April 27, 1935 (A 206). 
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Day and so forth. They march with banners, in closed ranks, 
dressed in uniforms. They are expected to undertake political 
work in party organizations, or they risk their jobs. The teacher 
of the future, “the Storm Troop leader of German education,”? 
to quote the Minister of Education, must pass through labor serv- 
ice and storm troops before being admitted to the training col- 
leges in which all candidates must spend their first two terms in 
concentrated political drill.? 

The leader system of administration operates.* In the democ- 
racy the school principal, usually as primus inter pares, was 
obliged to discuss all decisions in conferences of teachers. Now 
he decides alone. 

A far more important instrument of National Socialist control 
than the school is the Hitler Youth, organized like an army by 
youth itself, appealing to them through a variety of activities, 
marching, camping, singing and sport. Since it was not possible 
to have all children join voluntarily, membership has now been 
made compulsory. Baldur von Schirach, the leader of the Hitler 
Youth, cites a complaint by toy merchants that children do not 
need toys, that what they want are tents, javelins, compasses and 
maps.* The trade adjusted itself. Toy shops are filled exclusively 
with miniature machine guns, tanks and soldiers. The Hitler 
Youth is the organization which fully exploits field sports. Here 
children fight sham battles, here they sneak up on their enemies 
under cover, here they throw hand grenades and shoot. Marching 
through the country they sing: 


“Youth, youth, we are the soldiers of the future, 
Bearers of coming deeds. 
With our fists we shall fell our opponents, 
Leader, we belong to you.’ 


*Speech in Lauenburg, June 24, 1933. 

*Decree of February 18, 1933 (Z 7). 

*Decrees of April 3, 1934 (Z 121), December 9, 1933 (A 1935, p. 6), December 
20, 1935 (A 1936, pp. 74, 76) . 

*Baldur von Schirach, Die Hitlerjugend, Idee und Gestalt (Berlin 1934) p. 84. 
5 Jungvolklieder (Plauen i. V.) song no. 1. 
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Or another song, which is in the repertory of these children: 


“Comrades we march to the field, 
Red today, tomorrow dead, 
Comrades it must be that way.’’? 


Achievements in the Hitler Youth are given credit at school. 
Teachers are obliged to respect the authority of youth leaders. 
At the age of eighteen boys may enter the storm troops, where 
military exercises take the form of group fights. Then labor serv- 
ice begins, voluntary under the democratic government but now 
compulsory.” It combines work on the soil with the usual mili- 
tary training and political instruction. Thus the boy grows up 
surrounded by party care; no other influence disturbs his edu- 
cation as military and physical soldier of the Third Reich. 
Activities for adolescent boys are staged with admirable skill 
and understanding of the needs and longings of this age. Most of 
the activities appeal to instincts of violence and adventure which 
western civilization has persistently tried to refine. Some of the 
innovations would be valuable if carried out in a different spirit, 
without assiduously nursing hate, aggression and war. I refer to 
the so-called “country year’? which at the age of fourteen takes 
city children into country camps in order to give them an under- 
standing of peasant life and a period of physical education. 
Girls’ activities, though sometimes valuable for giving the city 
child contacts with rural life, have not exercised similar attrac- 
tion. The voluntary housekeeping year,* taking girls of fourteen 
into families as apprentices, did not arouse the love for domestic 
service that was intended. Camps for adolescent girls have some- 
times fallen into disrepute because the new doctrine of girls being 
destined to serve men and to strive for motherhood has led to 
irregular and premature sex experiences. 
In all these various activities the boys and girls are merely 


1Tbid., no. 31. 

* Decree of June 26, 1935. 

* Decrees of March 29, 1934, and July 13, 1935 (A 337). 
* Decree of September 17, 1934 (Z 292). 
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members of a collectivity, with no individual development al- 
lowed. The sensitive children suffer, and some of the stronger 
characters revolt, but youth on the whole, especially the very 
young, enjoy their special prestige as the future of Germany. They 
are pleased at playing war, living in mysticism and having little 
schoolwork. They enjoy having enemies whom they can flog and 
attack. Jews, Marxists, physically weak children, are free targets. 
Nazism fulfils the adolescent desire to throw off parental restraint 
and to live an unprotected life. 

Membership in some Nazi organization is practically a pre- 
requisite for university admission.t Together with the disdain of 
intellectualism and the virtual closing of professional careers to 
women, the result has been to reduce the number of university 
students by 38 per cent of men and 50 per cent of women.? For- 
merly academic life was happy and carefree with individual study 
and independent research. Now no decision concerning his studies, 
no right to plan his life, is left to the student. The first three terms 
must be dedicated to political education in companies of thirty 
students under a selected storm troop of reliable party soldiers in 
uniform, who are the chief trouble makers in the universities. 
With the fourth term scientific work begins, combined with sports 
and political studies. 

Time must be carefully planned. There is compulsory partici- 
pation in sports,’ military training, the science of military de- 
fense, raciology, folk sociology and politics. No student who does 
not meet the requirements of physical training is permitted to 
continue his studies. As in the schools, raciology and military 


*Decrees of December 16, 1935, and January 16, 1936 (A 1936, p. 58), February 
9, 1935 (A 69); law of April 25, 1933 (Z 128); decree of February 7, 1934 (Z 91). 
Students who are physically handicapped or do not like gymnastics are not 
admitted. 

*First matriculations decreased from 18,300 in the summer of 1932 to 5,500 in the 
summer of 1936. Only a part of this reduction may be ascribed to the low birth 
rate during the war. The whole number of German university students decreased 
from 126,537 in 1931 to 76,808 in 1935/36. 

*Sports are regulated in detail by the Hochschulsportordnung, October 30, 1934 
(A 1935, p. 6). 
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science! are not only to be taught as special disciplines, but must 
permeate all other teaching. Law schools teach war law; chemistry 
offers courses on poison gas; other courses are held in war eco- 
nomics, military geography, war psychology, and so on. The “‘sci- 
ence of national defense grows from a mere branch of knowledge 
into a general mental atmosphere,’” says Banse, adviser to the 
party in this branch of education. 

It is inevitable that under the burden of new obligations little 
room is left for studies. Scholarship demands calm and an atmos- 
phere of leisure. The student will find no leisure to devote to his 
studies. He leaves the secondary school at the age of eighteen 
with preparation inferior to the student of former days because 
school attendance has been reduced three years—by subtracting 
one year for military training and one day weekly for the State 
Youth Day, which belongs to the Hitler Youth—and because of 
the introduction of the new subjects already indicated. After 
graduation from the secondary school he spends half a year in 
labor service, two years in military service, one and a half years 
in political training. If he is ambitious he will serve in the storm 
troops in order to make certain of his career. At twenty-two, the 
lowest age for the beginning of higher studies, the boy is not bet- 
ter prepared than an American college freshman. As the state is 
interested in early marriages, studies have to be cut down. It is 
proposed to shorten courses and to eliminate vacations, which 
formerly were for the most part dedicated to independent re- 
search. 

All safeguards protecting academic liberty against administra- 
tive interference have been broken down. In order to get strict 
supervision over the teaching body self-government has been abol- 
ished. The rector and the deans, formerly elected for one year 
from the faculty, are now appointed by the government and 
responsible to the ministry, as are the instructors who were for- 


1Decrees of January 18, 1935 (A 48), May 2, 1935 (A 190), June 13, 1935 (A 
284); Amtsblatt, 1935, pp. 109* ff. 
*Ewald Banse, Germany Prepares for War (New York 1934) p. 349- 
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merly named by the faculty without confirmation by the state.1 
Professors may be transferred to other universities. They may be 
retired, discharged, promoted at the will of the government.? 
This possibility has been used to force out those who did not sub- 
mit and to bring in party men. Scholars have been dismissed 
because some party members wanted their posts or some students 
wished to get rid of an inconvenient examiner. 

The aspirant for a university chair must prove his political ac- 
ceptability by serving in a newly created academy and in a defense 
sport camp.* Reports dealing with the candidate’s general be- 
havior, with his achievements in camp and academy, will be filed 
with the state office which recommends to the federal minister that 
the application be either refused or granted. The examination 
of the candidate in his specialty will be only one of the factors to 
be considered. Nobody shall be appointed solely on the basis of 
his scientific ability. An official publication complains of the 
decrease in number and the change in quality of the rising gen- 
eration of academic teachers: “In many fields of science it is today 
impossible to find suitable assistants. In most of the technical 
fields there is not a single aspirant for an assistant’s position.’’ 
Ernst Krieck, the leading educational authority today, recom- 
mends® escape from “‘this creeping paralysis,’ as he calls it, “this 
impossible, fruitless and mad situation,’ by suppressing about a 
third of the existing universities. 

The German universities were not only institutions of higher 
learning; they were likewise research institutions, but research 
too is doomed to disappear or to go to the catacombs, that is, to 
adopt a language so dark and complicated that only a group of 
scholars understands it. National Socialism is distrustful of the 
scholarly attitude of mind. Dispassionate study leads to doubt and 
* Decrees of October 28, 1933 (Z 29), April 1, 1935 (A 142). 

* Federal Law for the Retirement and Transfer of University Professors, December 
13, 1984. 
*Reichshabilitationsordnung of December 13, 1935 (A 12). 


*Amtsblatt, 1935, p. 12*. 
° Westdeutscher Beobachter, January 31, 1937. 
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criticism. Truth need not be sought, it has already been discovered 
by the leader. The party that found the all-embracing principle 
from which everything flows, believes it has led science from 
anarchy to order. On the occasion of the anniversary of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg the Minister of Education proclaimed that 
Germany had freed herself from the false idea of objective science 
and stressed that man cannot free himself from community of 
blood. Professor Krieck added: ‘We perceive and acknowledge 
no truth for the sake of truth, no science for the sake of science.” 
“The epoch of pure reason, of objective and free science is 
ended.”? The party office of supervision checks all publications 
and keeps the secret police informed. Professors are not allowed 
to give information to the press on their experiments and research. 
The discussion of some topics, the constitution, for instance, is 
not allowed; others, such as the history of National Socialism, need 
a special party permit. Publishers have fallen in line. Contracts 
concerning the publication of books are broken at the slightest 
suspicion of disgrace of the writer. Professors who are invited to 
deliver lectures in foreign countries or to attend international 
congresses must secure approval. 

As yet it has not been possible to achieve full totalitarianism, 
because influences remaining from the old world of freedom 
could not be abolished at one stroke. Complete coordination has 
not been reached. The struggle continues with family and church. 
Only some of the teachers have been won over, very few in the 
universities. Only a small group of students is in harmony. Most 
of them are dissatisfied. Unappreciative of constant control, they 
cling desperately to the old teachers who escaped coordination 
and resent the terror exercised by a small group which even the 
Minister of Education tries to curb. 

The longer National Socialism stays in power the more nearly 
will it reach the goal of the Russian and Italian dictatorships 


1 News in Brief (published by the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst, Ber- 


lin) July 31, 1936, pp. 190 ff. 
2 Ernst Krieck, Nationalpolitische Erziehung (Leipzig 1933) p. 1. 
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which have been its prototype in so many respects. In isolating 
youth from all other educational influences, in segregating the 
whole population from the outside world, the government inevit- 
ably impresses its pattern on the German people. It will bring 
up a generation molded exclusively according to its doctrine, a 
nation ignorant of the world, convinced that it has to fight it. It 
will be deeply inimical to freedom which it has never experienced 
and which it will be unable to distinguish from anarchy. It will 
be hostile to democracy, science and intellect. God will be re- 
placed by the state. Men will be standardized, units in a herd, 
mentally ruthless, brutal, submissive, but egregiously conceited. 
The new type of woman has been described in an appeal to Hitler 
by women of the party.1 They say, ‘““We see our daughters grow- 
ing up in stupid aimlessness, living only in the vague hope of 
perhaps getting a man and having children. If they do not suc 
"2 How much women’s educa- 
tional function is impaired appears in a complaint in the same 


ceed, their lives will be thwarted. 


appeal: “A son, even the youngest, today laughs in his mother’s 
face. He regards his mother as his natural servant and women in 
general as merely the willing tools of his aims and wishes.” 
What value does this new generation receive in exchange? Will 
they really have more honor, more courage, more heroism? No 
courage is necessary to fall in line and to march; cringing, not 
courage, has emerged in the selective process. Political reliability 
means suppression of one’s views for the sake of a career. The 
outspoken child is stigmatized as politically unreliable and is de- 
nied secondary education; the student, the professor, face some- 
thing more serious. To find heroism in Germany today means 
going to the concentration camps. With liberty lost as a moral 
force, with the suppression of individual development, with hu- 
man minds stiffened into a single pattern, with human reason 
eliminated as a factor in education, the outcome will be an irre- 


* Deutsche Frauen an Adolf Hitler (grd ed. Leipzig 1934) . 
*Yella Erdmann, ibid., p. 57. 
*Leonore Kiihn, ibid., p. 40. 
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sponsible, unquestioning mass without personal originality, and 
unadapted to a changing world. The nation kills its heroes and 
free spirits. Slavery never resulted in heroism. Thus the system 
undermines itself. Internal contradiction annihilates the aim for 
which it fights. 

And yet, inspired by hatred against the western world, trained 
only for war through an excellent technique of drill and com- 
mand, ready to fight where democracy tries to persuade, this great 
steamroller of collectivism threatens the western democracies with 
the concentrated power of a highly gifted nation. It is a terrific 
danger which nations still enjoying their liberty are not prepared 
to meet. Eternal vigilance is not vigilant enough. 

Exiled scholars scattered throughout the world will fight to 
prevent the spread of the disaster. In silent community with those 
who could not leave the countries of dictatorship, in open com- 
munity with those who gave them hospitality, they will continue 
to work to maintain mankind’s eternal right to freedom. 


(The Graduate Faculty) 


EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


BY GOODWIN WATSON 


Reports of changes taking place in the Soviet Union have 
aroused lively discussion on the question, “Is Russia now in re- 
action toward a more old-fashioned social order?” The new con- 
stitution is hailed as very democratic; nationalism of a familiar 
type seems to have teplaced the early internationalism; and the 
family is being safeguarded with zeal. This paper will not attempt 
to cover every important phase of change, but only what is hap- 
pening in education. 
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The Bolshevik program of education inaugurated immediately 
following the 1917 revolutions reflected, as does every educational 
system of the world, the interests and social scheme of the ruling 
group. The following features especially characterized the educa- 
tional policies of Lenin and Lunacharsky: first, the struggle to 
liquidate illiteracy; second, a free, unified and classless school 
system with no special privileges based upon economic status, sex 
or race; third, emphasis upon participation in productive labor 
as a central fact in the education of pupils, and integration of the 
work of school pupils with the broader productive program; 
fourth, devotion to science, and opposition to superstition and 
religion; fifth, interpretation of history in accord with Marxism; 
sixth, preservation of minority cultures. There has been no sig- 
nificant departure from these policies, although means have had 
to be adapted to changing conditions and some new objectives 
now overshadow these first tasks. 

The campaign against illiteracy has been very largely success- 
ful. A nation probably 70 per cent illiterate in 1917 is now go per 
cent literate. This compares very favorably with India, which 
after a century of British influence is still 90 per cent illiterate. 
Low literacy has succeeded illiteracy as the enemy to be con- 
quered. Meanwhile adult education continues not only in schools 
but by conscious use of parks, moving pictures, museums, art 
exhibits, the radio, newspapers, magazines, rest homes, factory or 
farm meetings, and every other possible channel of approach. Very 
widespread discussions on recent laws concerning the welfare of 
women and children, and on the provisions of the new constitu- 
tion, illustrate the attempt to draw the entire youth and adult 
population into educative participation. 

The unified school system has reached more and more students 
each year. During the past year 4000 new school buildings were 
under construction, with an outlay of a billion rubles. One third 


of the population of Moscow attends some school, and two thirds 
of these people attend schools built since the revolution. The pri- 
mary school is now almost universal, and such special opportuni- 
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ties as nursery schools, kindergartens, technical training, higher 
education and summer camps are being rapidly extended. 

In Czarist Russia there were only ten institutions training 
teachers; now there are more than a hundred. There are five times 
as many institutions of higher education as there were in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, and four or five times as many students. 
Nursery schools were almost unknown and now these number 
4000. Creches may be found in apartment houses, factories, col- 
lective farm villages, at railway stations and in parks. The summer 
camp program is developing very rapidly, extending its privileges 
to some fifteen million young persons during the past summer. 
There are a hundred state theaters for children, carrying on a 
program which is educative as well as recreative. There is every 
evidence of a continuation of the original purpose to make all 
these oportunities available to the entire population without re- 
spect to residence, economic status, sex or race. 

The emphasis in the school program upon productive work in- 
creased up through the first Five-Year Plan, and seems now to 
have abated somewhat, although the principle is not abandoned. 
The present policy, as the demand for workers becomes somewhat 
less drastic, is to expect the school to provide for children tasks 
which are rather more academic. Children do more school work 
and less farm and factory work. In the youth organizations— 
Pioneers, Komsomols—there is still a large place for service to 
economic production and especially for cultural service to the 
local community. 

The change in pupil labor may be interpreted as a somewhat 
more far-sighted approach to the same objective. There has been 
no abandonment of the purpose that pupils are to feel that they 
belong with and have a part in the productive labor of the coun- 
try. There has been a recognition that this need not be too nar- 
rowly and immediately interpreted to mean pounding nails and 
sowing grain in the here and now. Studying is a part of the long- 
term process of becoming useful workers. If, as I suspect, some 


educators in the Soviet Union are now leaning too far in the di- 
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rection of separating school curriculum from the life of the com- 
munity, this should be understood as an error in educational psy- 
chology, rather than as an alteration of fundamental ideal. 

Other objectives sought in the educational program inaugu- 
rated in 1917 continue with relatively little change. Science is 
still highly valued, as is indicated by the expenditure of a larger 
per cent of the national income for research than is so spent by 
any other country of the world. The new constitution grants re- 
ligious freedom, but does not indicate any likelihood that the 
public schools will cease to be predominantly anti-religious. The 
Marxist interpretation of history, although itself subject to vary- 
ing interpretations, is still gospel. The difficulty in deciding just 
what is the correct historical interpretation is suggested by the 
fact that textbooks for use throughout the union (with some 
local adaptations) have been approved in all subjects except his- 
tory. A satisfactory history text has still to be produced. The sixth 
point of the early policy-—conservation of minority cultures— 
continues to be pursued with remarkable success. Books are 
printed and instruction is given in nearly a hundred languages. 
Moving pictures are being used to glorify equality of races in the 
U.S.S.R., and there are legal penalties for derogatory remarks or 
discrimination based upon the race of another individual. Our 
distinguished fellow-citizen Paul Robeson is now sending his 
young son to Soviet schools, primarily, as I understand it, because 
of the success of the Soviet campaign against race prejudice. 

Let us turn our thought now from these continuing principles 
to some of the changes and new developments in educational 
policy. 

The first Five-Year Plan revealed an urgent need for more 


capable technicians. At once there was a campaign for the “poly- 
technization” of the schools. General education was expected to 
lay a generalized foundation for later technical training. School 
curricula stressed arithmetic, algebra, graphics and familiarity 
with the elementary processes of work with tools, wood, bricks, 
cement and metal. Standards in engineering schools were jerked 
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up, and from these higher institutions the pressure made itself 
felt for better prepared graduates of secondary and elementary 
schools. Today the curriculum of the Soviet schools is as systematic 
and severe as any in the world. It is reported that little first grade 
children are expected to do an hour of home work daily, and 
those of the upper grades may have four hours of study outside 
school each day. Whatever of easy-going laxity may have accom- 
panied the process of freeing education from its czarist forms has 
now been eliminated, and replaced by strenuous efforts to attain 
technical efficiency. 

One consequence of the striving for efficiency is the fostering 
of vigorous individual competition. School marks are much prized, 
and those pupils who come out on top are rewarded by publica- 
tion of their pictures on school bulletin boards, by summer camp 
privileges and, in high schools, by increased stipends. The usual 
report now is that among a thousand applicants for professional 
training only a few hundred can be ac.mitted. In the engineering 
college of the heavy industries this past term 3800 were chosen 
from 10,000 applicants. In the Pedagogical Academy 630 were 
chosen from 1170 applicants. In architecture only 100 could be 
chosen from nearly 800 applicants. Selection is undoubtedly rais- 
ing standards, but, we suspect, at some cost to the personality 
adjustment of defeated candidates. 

Accompanying the greater stability of the Stalin party control 
(the recent trials represent no popular movement of revolt but 
only a factional struggle within the upper ranks) and the general 
acceptance of communist ideals by a population who have never 
known anything else, there has come a decrease in the need for 
political propaganda. One can spend days in a Soviet school at 
present without hearing anything which would distinguish it from 


a capitalist classroom. There will be, of course, a bust of Lenin 
and a picture of Stalin, instead of the Washington and Lincoln 
of our American classrooms, but all of these are likely to be part 
of a dusty background. The new spirit is well symbolized by a 
camp director who answered our question about political educa- 
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tion of children by saying, “The first principle of communism 
for a child may be to learn to brush his teeth. There will be time 
enough for political discussions when he is older.” As in other 
totalitarian states, the burden of political education is taken from 
the schools and centered in the youth organizations. The Young 
Pioneers and the Young Komsomols give both the theory and the 
practice of the party line. Training for political leadership (that 
is, membership in the Communist Party) proceeds primarily 
through the youth organizations. 

In the decade of the 1920’s there was much more child partici- 
pation in the control of the school than one will find today. This 
was due largely to a distrust of the teachers, who were largely in- 
tellectuals carried over from the old regime. Bitter experience 
proved that these intellectuals were not always heart and soul in 
the Bolshevik enterprise. Enthusiastic groups of youth were used 
to check the adult deviations. Today the Soviets are so sure of 
their teachers, many of whom are still the same persons who were 
teaching in czarist days, that teacher authority has been restored. 

A parallel movement has taken place in relation to the home. 
Now that adults, whether parents or teachers, can be counted 
upon for hundred per cent cooperation with party ideals, the 
child has been set back into the place of submissive learner. Of 
course he is not tyrannized over as are children in the public 
schools of many of our nominally democratic cities, but there has 
been a definite change. The Russian Student Councils, which 
once participated in all school policy-making, are now limited to 
a much narrower range of extra-curricular activities. Again we 
may remind ourselves that this narrow range is still broader than 
that with which our student organizations in American public 
schools are commonly concerned. 


A recent development in Soviet education, arousing widespread 
discussion through that and other countries, has been the decree 
of 1936 abolishing pedology. The pedologists were something like 
school psychologists, concerned with testing and guiding indi- 
vidual pupils. Blonsky and Zalkind, who are outstanding among 
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Soviet educational psychologists, were founders of the movement. 
Dissatisfaction had been accumulating for a decade. Soviet ideol- 
ogy places great stress upon opportunity and is loath to recog- 
nize any innate differences in mental capacity. The segregation of 
dull children in special classes seemed to be a violation of the 
theory that anyone could succeed if given incentive and oppor- 
tunity. It went especially hard in a few cases in which the dull 
children came from homes of Soviet officials. Furthermore there 
had been friction in the schools. Pedologists were telling teachers 
how to run schools, and the teachers objected. Some of the pedol- 
ogists, like half trained psychologists in other countries, were 
turning out very silly “research” with superficial tests and ques- 
tionnaires. Undoubtedly the heavy emphasis of fascist countries 
upon inheritance, eugenics, race and innate abilities aggravated 
the antagonism to any such ideas in the Soviet Union. 
Kolbanovsky, who has been especially distinguished in relating 
the writings of Marx and Lenin to psychological theory, led the 
attack on pedology. A commission of the Communist Party was 
appointed to study the question. Hearings were held, and the mat- 
ter was debated for three years. In June 1936 the decree went 
forth. Pedologists were given preferential opportunities to re-edu- 
cate themselves as teachers or as physicians. The vocational guid- 
ance movement was liquidated along with the pedologists. Man- 
drila and Levitov, who had been leaders in vocational testing, 
made formal confessions of error. Blonsky wrote sad articles at- 
tributing his misguided zeal to bourgeois influence upon his 
childhood. The official attitude is still one of suspicion toward 
these former leaders, and the attitude among the rank and file 
teachers seems to be that the matter has been settled by higher 
authorities and is best not discussed any more. Some close ob- 
servers of Soviet life assure us that the pendulum will swing back 
in time, and that the scientific study of individual differences in 
relation to education will be hailed, doubtless under a new name, 
as a new triumph of Soviet research. In the meantime much of 


the good work previously done by pedologists and psycho-techni- 
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cians will be continued by teachers. Indeed the chief educational 
gain may be the return to the pedagogue of full responsibility for 
discovering and adjusting to individual differences. 

The incident has been reported in some detail because it shows 
so clearly what many regard as the most serious limitation of 
educational freedom in the Soviet Union. After party decision, 
there must be conformity. 

The limits of time do not permit detailed discussion of other 
educational developments. There has been, in response to mili- 
tary dangers, a great emphasis upon aviation in schools, parks 
and youth organizations. The Soviet students are probably the 
most air-minded of the modern world. There has been a renewal 
of interest in all things Russian. In the early days the criterion 
applied to art, literature and other subjects was largely one of 
class. Whatever expressed the rise of the proletariat was owned, 
whatever grew out of other class interests was disowned. Contrast 
this with the article in Pravda, August 8, 1936. “The schools 
must banish the vulgar sociologists and their theories which try 
to reduce the content and significance of writers to classification 
of the social origins and leanings of the author. The perverted 
teaching of literature in our schools can no longer be put up with. 
The great artists of the past belong to the working people. The 
great artists are alive for us. Their works have not been in vain; 
their best works have stirred the minds of the people and have 
emancipated them. The classics which are warm with the breath 
of life and the beat of the human heart can help our youth un- 
derstand not only the past but also the present.” 

In pedagogical congresses less attention is being given to po- 
litical education and much more to the teaching of Russian lan- 
guage and literature. This seems to be parallel, in a way, to 
workers’ meetings in factories, which now discuss less of general 
political theory and more about concrete ways of improving tech- 
nical efficiency. The industrial heroes are not orators but organ- 


izers and producers. Educational leaders are increasingly likely to 
be scholars. 
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To summarize, education in the U.S.S.R. began with six lines 
of policy, all of which continue: first, to make literate adults; sec- 
ond, to provide free, universal coeducational classless schools; 
third, to integrate education with productive labor in commu- 
nity life; fourth, to teach science and to oppose superstition; fifth, 
to interpret history as did Marx and Lenin; and sixth, to preserve 
minority cultures. Changing conditions in the social order have 
brought educational adjustments. The emphasis upon political 
education, a major need during the first ten years, has given way 
to an emphasis upon technical efficiency, which will probably 
dominate for a decade or two only to be replaced in its turn, if 
we may venture a prediction, by emphasis upon cultural and 
other leisure time values. The present stress is leading to: first, a 
polytechnical curriculum; second, strenuous competition for 
school marks and for admission to professional schools; and third, 
increased respect for the authority of competence. The tension 
on the international front has brought military matters and espe- 
cially aviation to the fore. At the moment there is a reaction 
against the professions which aspired to test, to classify and to 
guide individuals. There has been a revival of those standards of 
value in art and literature which are timeless, in some reaction 
against an over-emphasis upon the exclusive use of a class strug- 
gle interpretation of the arts. Along with the policy of building 
socialism in one country has come a Stalinist rather than a Trot- 
skyist curriculum: one in which more effort is given to preserving 
national culture than to building an international proletariat. 

What of educational freedom during these changes? Has there 
been any significant increase or decrease in the interference with 
local autonomy, in the freedom of the teacher and of the child? 

There has been no decrease and probably some increase in 
the strength of centralized control. This represents not a new 
ideal, but better implementation of what has always been the 
Bolshevik objective. Uniform texts, better communication systems, 
and increased supervision by competitive examinations are tend- 


ing to make for more domination of the individual teacher and 
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the local class by the over-head Commissariat. In my judgment 
this limiting of local autonomy, this expectation that there is one 
best content and method to be introduced everywhere and at once, 
is the most serious defect in present Soviet educational policy. 
There is nothing analogous to the hundreds of experiments with 
new philosophies, new courses, new methods and new schemes of 
organization which go on continuously within the decentralized 
education of the United States. 

Most teachers probably interpret their personal experience of 
the last few years as increase in freedom. There has been a rise in 
salary levels with a decrease in prices and a resulting greater free- 
dom in choice of food, clothing and vacation. Teachers in every 
land are notoriously addicted to their subject-matter interests and 
to achievement standards, so the somewhat more traditional cur- 
riculum and the prizing of academic achievement have undoubt- 
edly been welcome. The liquidation of the pedologists is warmly 
welcomed by many teachers. The increased respect for teacher 
authority has probably been not unwelcome. The trend toward 
higher professional standards seems to have been accepted as right 
and necessary, at least by the teachers who succeed in meeting the 
new standards and in retaining their posts. It is regarded as fair, 
because any who fail are given opportunity to make good by fur- 
ther training. 

The most frequent complaint which we met among teachers 
who had lived in other countries enough to have some basis for 
comparing freedom in the U.S.S.R. and elsewhere was the lack of 
Opportunity for travel abroad. 

Opportunity for pupil participation and pupil control seems 
to have decreased. The values to be sought and the form of school 
organization are prescribed for the Soviet child. He fits into an 
established regime. On the other hand, increase of opportunities 
means increase of another kind of freedom. The vocational choices 


open to the child from a typical peasant home have been multi- 
plied many times over. The movies he sees may be selected and 
censored, but the local cinema seems a wonderful advance to 
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children who have never had a chance to see anything of the kind 
before. Even the compulsory military service is planned to give 
boys educational chances they would not otherwise have had. 

From the standpoint of individual psychology, the range of 
alternatives open to a person may matter less than his emotional 
relationship to those in authority. The same control which would 
be resented if exercised in an arbitrary and distant manner may 
be accepted as no violation of freedom if it is transmitted in 
friendly guidance by beloved comrades. Children in the Soviet 
Union benefit especially because of the splendid pattern of adult- 
child relationship which seems to prevail in homes, schools, camps, 
theaters, clubs, on the streets, in the parks and even in institu- 
tions for delinquents. Children are not ordered about, scolded, 
nagged, pushed or hit. They cluster about their teachers in affec- 
tionate intimacy. Undoubtedly a Soviet child transported to some 
of our New York public schools would feel that he had been thrust 
into hellish and intolerable regimentation. No discussion of edu- 
cational freedom can omit the quality of human relationships 
which is of surpassing excellence in the Russian schools. 


(Columbia University) 


SOME PREREQUISITES 
FOR DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


BY ROBERT ULICH 


Tue question to which I want to direct attention is whether 
there can be found some general prerequisites for the success of a 


democratic education. 
Democratic education involves, besides other characteristics, the 
idea of freedom as opposed to control. This idea of freedom, how- 
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ever, must not be confused with the concept of freedom in the 
sense of arbitrariness and license. The possibility of growth that 
democracy wants to provide must lead to decay and to a final 
overthrow of democratic liberty itself unless this growth is under- 
stood as growth toward a form or a shape. That is also, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the sole form of growth that we find in nature, as long 
as nature is building up something and not preparing its death. 
But human beings, however we decide the great problem of de- 
termination or independence of our race, are to a certain extent 
free to shape their own or other people’s or their children’s 
course in different ways. They are physically bound to their des- 
tiny to grow out of human germs into human infants and human 
adults, provided they do not commit suicide; just as the seed of 
an apple is destined to grow into an apple tree. But exactly in the 
sphere where we feel ourselves as human beings, in the sphere 
of will, mind, social, political and cultural relations, exactly in 
this sphere we possess a large margin of arbitrariness, we are even 
allowed to grow into anarchy. And since democratic education, like 
all other sorts of social formation, is not anarchy, but shape, it 
contains in itself a seeming contrast. It claims freedom and spon- 
taneity and must, simultaneously, involve directedness and exactly 
this attribute to which it is principally opposed: a certain amount 
of control. Only so can democratic freedom mean what it wants 
to mean: not only free from something, but to the same degree 
free for something, ready for selection, for decision, for a pur- 
pose and an aim. 

It is of greatest import for a true insight into the complicated 
essence of democratic education to notice that the whole life of a 
nation depends upon components which are, on the one hand, 
contrasts, and on the other hand a reciprocity of complementary 
and productive character. They are, as philosophy would say, re- 
lated to each other dialectically. They can be categorized only 
theoretically. In reality they form that togetherness of biological, 
social and mental factors which we generally call civilization or 
culture. 
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Though these components and relationships from which we 
all live—or die, if they do not cooperate sufficiently—are legion, 
I shall mention only a limited number, because in our present 
political situation they are extremely important. They are action 
versus reflection, change versus tradition, equality versus the elite. 
And I want to add that the pair of contrasts that I mentioned in 
the beginning under the terms of freedom versus directedness (or 
control) includes two other pairs of greatest concern: individual- 
ism versus sociability, and liberty versus leadership. 

For each of these and many other similar factors which we shall 
call, for the sake of brevity, “components,” a normal and healthy 
national life provides sufficient opportunity to make their contri- 
bution to the whole; a well balanced commonwealth provides for 
them their proper amount of independence together with the 
proper amount of cooperation. One may say that all normal pe- 
riods are ipso facto normal because they combine a high diversi- 
fying with a high synthetic power. Of course, completely normal 
periods do not exist, as there do not exist completely normal 
nations or completely normal individuals. But we are probably 
justified in saying that in our period the English nation has 
achieved a remarkable degree of balance, the Germans are a 
people with very contrasting qualities—as are the Russians, or 
as the Jews were during their whole history as a nation—and the 
French nation bridges its internal tensions by a strong inclination 
to a formal and equitable order. But if once the dams and ties 
break, they release streams of pent-up emotions, as is often the 
case with individuals who are accustomed to discipline themselves 
through regard for “form.” This explains the astonishing contrast 
that the great French Revolution shows to the characteristic 
French emphasis on “clarté,” form and order. 

How momentous is a sound cooperation of these components 
(such as spontaneity and directedness, change and tradition, equal- 
ity and the elite) for an integrated life of a nation, and how little 
schools and formal education can achieve without the foundation 


of their underlying structure, may be illustrated by the following 
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fact. England had during the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth centuries the most lamentable school system of all 
the great European peoples, and Germany had probably the best. 
But England steadily instilled into the population the one na- 
tional educational ideal that embraces today both the learned and 
the unlearned within a nation: the gentleman ideal. She also de- 
veloped a democracy that embraces both a certain amount of 
equality and a sense for the necessity of an elite. On the contrary, 
Germany is, in spite of her older and superior popular education, 
still without either a national educational ideal or a democracy. 
The spirit of Potsdam and the spirit of Weimar are still fighting 
against each other. 

Nevertheless, England, as well as almost all the other modern 
democracies, is today in a critical situation. At the end of the 
World War democratic nations believed that the world had be- 
come safe for democracy and themselves. Yet at the present time 
they have discovered dangerous morbific agents and symptoms 
of disease within themselves. Along their very boundaries, and 
even within their frontiers, they hear the clamor and propaganda 
of political theories and actions which can no longer be silenced 
by mockery or disdain. 

What is the reason? It would be arrogant as well as amateurish 
to attempt to give the reason, or to describe even the majority of 
all the different individual causes. But one of the causes that lies 
at the very bottom of the troubles of our modern democracies is 
the mistake of thinking that equilibrium and integration in demo- 
cratic forms of government and education can be achieved, or 
were ever achieved, by letting things or, as we would say, the 
components, of national life balance themselves. Even in the very 
heyday of liberalism the so-called laissez faire, laissez aller doc- 
trine misunderstood the true energies and motive powers of politi- 
cal, economic and cultural democracy, in expounding the theory 
that one had only to free society from all fetters in order to arrive 
at the greatest welfare of the greatest number of citizens. This 
theory was natural in a period that was still in an understandable 
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revolutionary mood against the restrictions and residues of a 
feudal age. In reality the admirable results of the era of liberalism 
were largely due to the fact that it could draw from, and still 
produced, cultural values which balanced to a certain extent its 
one-sided emphasis on techniques and material production. It 
could draw from old religious resources. It had an idea of research 
that was grounded in an embracing philosophic concept of truth, 
and therefore balanced the growing dangers of specialized analysis 
and of the merely mechanical and descriptive approach of the 
natural sciences to the problems of man. There still existed, in 
other words, this necessary cooperation of the components of ac- 
tion versus reflection, of change versus tradition. 

Further, there were complementary components of sociological 
and economic character which allowed early industrialism to grow 
strong in the sheltering framework of the older social structure. 
There still existed the old craftsmanship and its institution of ap- 
prenticeship and its respect for qualitative and substantial work. 
Likewise there were the large agricultural districts as reservoirs 
to transplant a rather willing and law abiding workman from the 
abandoned farms into the factories. There was the great wide 
world from which to draw raw materials and the whole world to 
market the finished product. In the United States there was the 
Middle West to colonize, and in 1849 the Far West called the 
sons of the East to its natural abundance. 

But today neither democratic nor other societies, except the 
Russian, are placed in such an advantageous frame. The time has 
come when the facts rise like mountains before the wanderer and 
force us to use the compass and deliberate reasoning. We begin to 
realize that some of the social critics of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, from both the right and the left wing, to a most astonishing 
degree combined analytical sagacity with the power of prophecy 
when they discovered the ravages caused by the early industrial 


revolution. They painted a picture of a society which, fascinated 
by the growth of wealth, did not see that it created the same lack 
of social poise which had led the social bodies of the eighteenth 
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century into the crisis. Today everybody who is not completely 
blind has an innate feeling that democratic society and liberalism 
as a whole are endangered. 

Needless to say, these considerations apply to almost all fields 
and activities of our modern life. Here we can touch upon only 
one question: what can education do in order to restore and pro- 
duce conditions favorable to a healthy democracy? But even 
within this limited field we can only speak of some individual 
points. 

First, we must become aware that any education is exposed to 
illusions and continuous disappointments which does not see its 
dependence upon those powerful components prerequisite to a 
healthy national life to which we have referred. Whether these 
components of freedom and control, of change and tradition, etc., 
cooperate healthily in a nation is evident not only in the nation’s 
final political and cultural destiny, but is evident first in situations 
where hardly anybody would think of them. It comes to light 
when a child or an adult speaks to the policeman on the street — 
they do it very differently in different countries—when an officer 
reproves a trespasser, when the income tax office is crowded with 
people during the last days before the returns are due. It comes 
to light in an immigration and naturalization office, or when a 
young clerk in a drugstore or a minor in a plant makes his first 
mistake. Here one looks into the real groundwork of democratic 
education. If these factors of social life are in disorder, all our 
conscious educational efforts are uprooted. Therefore, if teachers 
are called to “remake society” we must first know what society is, 
in order that we may discover both the limits and the tasks of the 
teacher. 

Let me show by a further illustration how far disturbances in 
the groundwork of national life reach up to the sphere of our 
highest ethical and social concepts. 

In many newspapers or in published reports of sermons you 
can read sentences like the following quotation from the New 


York Times: “European youth is looking for leadership rather 
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than personal freedom.’ Democratic politicians and educators e 


read it, are gravely disturbed by the idea that youth has lost the 


sense for democracy, and some of the very best democrats in the n 
United States pass a bill concerning a teachers’ oath. What else |_—SEs ft 
but the influence of the terrible teachers and college professors u 
can be guilty of the loss of the sense of liberty in youth? But what Oo 
is really going on is epitomized by the words of J. J. Rousseau, | 
who was a true friend of liberty and who said nevertheless, ‘Your ) 
liberty goes only so far as your own power of activity can go.” ] 
Now there existed in certain European democracies a political 7 
philosophy which spoke as much of freedom and believed in it ti 
as much as does American democracy, but which was contradicted W 
by economic and international restrictions under which neither a 
young nor old could develop what Rousseau called their natural iI 
“power of activity.” Colloquially speaking, this power means first e 
of all the right to get a job and earn a living wage. Consequently 
people were led into believing that they would be happier and n 
: would obtain a relatively greater amount of activity and freedom ce 
under a dictator who could and would provide jobs than under a ce 
democratic government. In reality they did not prefer dictator- el 
ship to freedom—nobody does; but they believed that they could m 
acquire more freedom by means of dictatorship than by means of | ai 
democracy. It is another question whether such an experiment | re 
works. But it is not so surprising that some people should want to si 
try it, and under certain modifications it might happen anywhere, | om 
particularly if democracy is forced on the schools by unnecessary b 
oaths. VW 
All these things show that the real dimensions of the totality | b 
of man and of his social and educational life are much more ex- P 
tended and voluminous than we generally conceive. Our usual T 
educational theory and policy have remained in a stage of devel» al 
opment where psychology was when it still believed that the ir 
psychic life of man consisted only of his individual and conscious e} 


mental property. In reality it consists also of a large subconscious 


or half-conscious area out of which a continuous stream of influ- u 
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rs | — ence flows into his conscious sphere of thought and action. In 
1e other words, education is not self-dependent and self-sufficient; 
1e neither education nor any other institution of society can success- 
se fully work out of its own forces. They all must be felt as parts in a 
- unity, if they want to reach their goal and not to defeat their 
at own ends. 
| There exist in any nation and in any circumstances formative 
Ir or destructive factors that we generally consider as outside the 
, sphere of education. Let us call this whole process “indirect” or 
al “subconscious” education, but let us hope that these two adjec- 
it | tives will soon be inadequate, that is, that the modern nations 
d will become conscious that all instruction, schools 2nd parental 
eT admonitions are but a small part of the continuous educational 
al influences embracing us wherever and whenever we have an 
st experience. 
ly The second momentous fact of which education must become 
id much better aware than it is today is the following. All these 
m components of which we have spoken, such as freedom versus 
a control, change versus tradition, or the relations between the 
T- employer and the employee, these are—as I have already inti- 
ld mated—not simply relations and combinations of factors without 
of | any inner weight and substance. If they work successfully, if they 
nt | really provide fer this balance and cooperation which we con- 
to sidered indispensable for a healthy national life, then they imply 
e, | not only “habits,” but conscious or unconscious, salient or im- 
ry | bedded standards and convictions. They are symbols of values. 

When such standards fail it bespeaks not only maladjustment of 
ty | both men and things upon the outer surface of society; it is 
X- primary evidence of the disintegration of common standards. 
al There are always at stake ideas which men have about each other 
|= and about the meaning of human life, and these ideas and mean- 
1€ ings of human life are just as important as outer environment and 
1S external conditions. 
hy Time will not allow me to discuss where these value systems 


u- ultimately originate. Such a discussion would lead us into the most 
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intricate philosophical questions with no hope for a common 
agreement. 

But neither discussion nor agreement is necessary for the rec- 
ognition of the fact that these value systems truly exist. And since 
they exist, and since mankind has always felt their regulating in- 
fluence, they have also found immediate expression in move- 
ments and systems of thought such as religions, political parties 
and philosophic schools, from rather clear to rather indistinct 
character. ‘These movements and systems of thought apparently 
fulfil a twofold purpose. First, they raise feelings, intentions and 
emotions to the level of consciousness. Once this is achieved they 
present a platform of communication, and through that they 
mold and inspire the minds of both their own and future gen- 
erations. 

Now it seems to me that these value systems, be they of uncon- 
scious or express character, no longer sufficiently nourish the 
modern man, nor does the modern man sufficiently contribute to 
their continuous revival and development. This seems to be the 
case even in countries where other prerequisites of national in- 
tegration are still relatively intact. Something on the higher and 
conscious level of culture is confused, and disturbs the sound 
interaction of such components as reflection versus action, tradi- 
tion versus change. 

This lack of productive relationship to the cultural substance 
of the race shows itself differently in different countries. In the 
United States, in spite of all contrary efforts, education has largely 
been under the influence of the laissez faire doctrine of which 
we have already spoken. This is the reason that today American 
schools have to face problems for the solution of which they are 
not ready: e.g., the problem of selection and of an adequate train- 
ing for practical vocations. Closely connected with the laissez 
faire doctrine is the optimistic theory that we simply have to 
adapt ourselves and our education to the changing environment 
and that everything will turn out all right, the assumption being 


that the environment will be polite enough to change continu- 
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ously toward the better. This bubble the consequences of the 
World War and the depression were so impolite as to prick. 

The lack of insight into the deeper grounds and energies of 
human civilization has tended also to create a one-sided emphasis 
on weighing, measuring and testing. Educators have believed 
that they could escape the many puzzles of their work if they 
adopted methods used by mathematicians or in the laboratories 
of the natural sciences. I am the last one to doubt the remarkable 
achievements that have been made. Nevertheless the danger is 
that we speak more and more of quality, of the lack of quality and 
of measuring the quantity of the quality, without knowing what 
true human quality really is. 

In all modern countries the disciplines which have so far rep- 
resented the theory of man and values have been increasily re- 
placed by descriptive and analytical methods, taken over from 
the natural sciences. Generally speaking, in all modern countries 
the pride and satisfaction in analysis and criticism have become 
the characteristic feature of the so-called educated man and the 
specialist. But it is high time to notice that this experiment has 
already shown its results. It has undoubtedly helped to expose 
our youth to fruitless skepticism, to disarm it mentally and mor- 
ally in the face of merely naturalistic doctrines of government and 
society, and finally to break down both the education and the 
social structure of several European countries. 

Insight into the necessity of finding a cultural counterweight 
against merely critical and naturalistic concepts of man, and 
against the weight of economic and political powers of imperial- 
istic character, ought to lead us to a continuous re-examination 
and revival of the values which form the foundational elements 
of our western civilization. In the United States I see these ele- 
ments—without attempting to be complete—in Christianity 
with its emphasis on the relation of all men to God and the 
resultant idea of the brotherhood of man within mankind, in 
Enlightenment with its emphasis on reason, freedom and the 
natural laws of men and nations, and in Experimentalism with 
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its emphasis on trial and experience, all three taken in the widest 
sense of the words. Of course, awareness of the problems of the 
history and philosophy of its culture is not all that a nation needs 
in order to grow. Yet it is indispensable if we attempt to include 
new forces in our life which avoid futile deviations and are true 
and lasting realizations of our immanent potentialities. It is par- 
ticularly indispensable in the United States. Here just a few 
months ago President Conant of Harvard again raised a question 
which was one of the main concerns of men like Noah Webster 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, the question of whether it will be 
possible to direct the growth of American culture toward a form 
peculiar to itself. This form will be partly a synthesis of many 
influences, and it must be in part a new creation. But it will not 
be created suddenly, de novo. It can be created only if the youth 
of the country is continuously related to the great cultural prob- 
lems of mankind and of this continent in particular. 

But many of our educators are so caught by a wrong ideal of 
“progressiveness” and “‘scientific” efficiency that they abhor the 
studies of philosophy, the deeper irrational grounds of psychology 
and the historical studies, and are almost ignorant of their real 
implications. They do not see that they choke up some of the 
most important channels through which the mental energy, the 
revolutionary spirit and the great ideas of a nation can be con- 
veyed to the future. Further, they do not see that no one profits 
so much from their “progressiveness’” as reactionary societies 
which preach reverence for history in concealing its true dynamic 
character, and that nothing profits so much from their “scientific” 
pride as obscurantism and sectarianism in religion, and dilet- 
tantism and propaganda in politics. 

This paper was to a large extent supposed to show the limita- 
tions in which education finds itself if it surveys the enormous 
tasks which a democracy sets up. No real educator who sees his 
efforts almost disappearing in the enormous totality of the life 


of his nation can escape from hours of deepest humility and de- 
spair. But it is one of the many discrepancies in human life that 
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this humiliating insight into the enormous complexity of human 
development may help us to build up the type of education which 
more and more instils into democratic nations the idea with which 
we identified the concept of democracy at the beginning of this 
discourse. This is the idea of growth, not for the sake of growth 
alone, but growth toward a form and a meaning which is itself 
neither fixed nor final, but the source of continued new growth 
and meaning. 


(Harvard University) 


THE TASK OF DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION: PRE-HITLER 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


BY ADOLF LOWE 


In THIs paper I should not like to discuss the task of education in 
democracy in abstract terms. I want to discuss it against the back- 
ground of the actual state of the world, that is, of democracy stand- 
ing in a defensive against the advance of the totalitarian crusade. 
In such a state of affairs we have to do more than profess the tra- 
ditional postulates of democratic education: intellectual freedom 
and personal responsibility. We have to prove that these liberal 
principles, which form the topic of this conference, are supe- 
rior to the new gospel of indoctrination and enforced conformity. 
By calling them “superior” we cannot, however, rely only on re- 
ligious and ethical criteria. We have to prove that these principles 
are superior instruments for the solution of the personal and 
social problems of our age. 


You will probably answer that the rise and achievements of 
western civilization are sufficient proof of the cultural produc- 
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tivity of liberal education. To be sure, I am far from denying the 
creative function of free thinking and personal responsibility 
during the last centuries. But, and this is the problem I want to 
submit to your further consideration, freedom and personality 
express only one side of western civilization. Their creative func- 
tion appears to me rather as a leavening function, working on 
a dough which is composed of very different material. That this 
material, the pre-liberal heritage of attitudes and life patterns, 
is in a process of utter disintegration seems to me the chief reason 
for the decay of the liberal forces themselves. 

If this prove true, the task of democratic education extends far 
beyond the cultivation of freedom and personality. For the pres- 
ervation of these liberal values modern democracy will have to 
undertake a much bigger task: that of reviving, or even of cre- 
ating, the substance of a new social and intellectual order. 

I should like to illustrate what I actually mean by a few re- 
marks on the only two forms of democratic education with which 
I have had personal experience: republican Germany and Eng- 
land. My findings will thus be of limited validity, bearing on 
Europe only. As I shall deal with nothing but university educa- 
tion, their scope will be still narrower. But I feel that only by 
discussing concrete problems from living experience can we get 
beyond empty generalities. 


I 


Never in history did an educational system formally rely to such 
a degree on intellectual liberty and personal responsibility as did 
the pre-Hitler university system in Germany. Its basic idea was 
the absolute freedom of self-education for every individual stu- 
dent. There were no fixed curricula nor any tutorial system and 
even hardly any compulsory lectures. Communal education and 
everything which resembles college life were practically unknown. 

As you know, this system was introduced in the classical age of 
reform during and after the Napoleonic wars. Against the me- 
diaeval tradition of scholastic indoctrination, it accepted the 
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humanistic ideal of classical German philosophy. What hence- 
forth should matter in education was nothing but the harmonious 
unfolding of the innate qualities of the individual. The only 
means to this end was seen in scientific study—not for any utili- 
tarian purposes, but for the acquisition of a “Weltanschauung.” 
And the true method of study was supposed to be absolute free- 
dom of learning and independent research. 

One can understand that this system has produced so many 
great scholars. But one wonders how it could satisfy the nation’s 
need for individuals of social consciousness in the learned pro- 
fessions and in the leading political and economic functions. 

This system cannot be understood, however, except within the 
social framework of its origin. From which social classes did the 
German students come during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 60 per cent were the sons of civil servants and other officials, 
such as teachers and clergymen; 10 per cent came from the liberal 
professions; and another 10 per cent from the landed aristocracy. 
We realize at once that the German university of this age served 
the recruitment of a bureaucratic intelligentsia. Social conduct 
and the patterns of life of the students were entirely preformed 
by the feudal and military standards of Prussian tradition. The 
university had not to mold their characters, but to train their 
intellects. 

Now the strange thing about German university education is 
the fact that this division of labor was maintained right up to the 
World War. Industrial society had grown up in the meantime, 
developing a vocational, rather than a philosophic, outlook among 
the students. Their numbers per capita of the population had 
trebled, and more than 50 per cent now came from the business 
classes. But the universities were stubbornly clinging to their in- 
dividualistic and intellectualistic extremism. To be sure, a small 
minority of elite students drew a great scientific profit from this 
system. The majority, however, shirked the burden of self-edu- 
cation by submitting to a dull, though well organized, cramming 
system. Their real education—social and physical—was given 
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them in their fraternities and student corps. There, however, not 
the humanistic ideal of free thinking, but the Wilhelmian parody 
of Prussian tradition was instilled in them. 

As you know, this dualism was much deplored as a sin against 
the true spirit of the German university. But as this university 
refused to do anything but train scholars and satisfy the desire 
for personal self-refinement, some other body had to step in to 
give the student masses human guidance and social drill. It was 
this residue of the feudal and absolutist ages on which the leaders 
of the nation actually lived—and so, in the last resort, even the 
elite of scholars. 

This became obvious when that tradition broke down at the 
end of the war—together with economic and social stability. A 
tremendous rush to the universities began, and almost doubled 
the per capita figures. Now 40 per cent came from petty bourgeois 
families, aspiring not to scholarly laurels but to the traditional 
prestige and the material security of the professions. This very 
process of overcrowding, however, destroyed both the prestige and 
the security of the professions, producing fifty to seventy thousand 
unemployed graduates up to 1932. They represented only one 
per cent of the total German unemployment at that time, but 
by turning an economic disaster into a general social upheaval 
they became the propagandists and the officers of the counter- 
revolution. 

The need for a fundamental university reform was clearly 
felt by the republican authorities. But there was no mental sub- 
stance left to draw on, only rival ideologies, national despair and 
open class war. So the universities could not find anything better 
to do than to stick to a tradition which gradually became a farce 
even for the elite—you cannot train scholars in seminars with 
five hundred members. But the masses of the students were in 
open rebellion against an educational institution which had 
neither an interpretation of life nor a directive for action to offer 
them—and even no longer bread and prestige. You know how 


all this ended. 
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II 


The liberal humanism of the German university failed because 
it could not solve the fundamental problem of modern democ- 
racy: mass education. Its individualism failed to guide the aver- 
age student; its intellectualism failed to produce a social char- 
acter. That the English universities could solve both these 
problems explains their educational success up to this day. 

The last twenty years have profoundly changed the sociological 
basis of English university life. The ratio of the postwar increase 
of students in the United Kingdom is as large as it was in Ger- 
many, though the per capita figures still stand on the German 
prewar level. Even more significant is the change in social strati- 
fication. Today only 20 per cent of the students are being educated 
in Oxford and Cambridge. The provincial universities with their 
petty bourgeois influx attract one third of the students. More 
than 40 per cent of all students hold bursaries, and this is true 
even of the older universities. 

All these changes did not, however, bring about any visible 
unrest or social dissatisfaction among the students. Academic 
unemployment is still practically unknown. To be sure, there 
was no lost war, nor an inflation which disintegrated the intel- 
lectual classes. But you do not find here that kind of clash which 
split the student body even in prewar Germany. 

The secret lies deeper than in the economic conditions of to- 
day, however important these may be. It is to be found in the 
form and substance of English university education itself. Origi- 
nally the English universities were not intellectual gymnasia, but 
rearing grounds for a social type. They are not even now primarily 
focused on the scientific interest of an elite, but try to implant 
a general character pattern through the daily experience of a 
group life. The pattern itself is such as can be assimilated by any 
average human being, independent of his origin, rational capacity 
and vocational interest. 


It is true that the new universities have found certain difficul- 
ties in fulfilling the traditional task. They have not been built 
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up on the college system, and they have to concentrate, like the 
continental universities, on the intellectual side; the social side 
is left mainly to the voluntary work of the Students’ Unions. And 
yet even here the wider task is being solved to a remarkable ex- 
tent. The reason for this lies in the fact that the standard pattern 
need not be impressed on the student like a foreign model. The 
universities are only developing existing attitudes which are pre- 
formed by family tradition and daily experience. 

In spite of certain external manners, the ruling pattern is not 
the exclusive possession of the educated or of any other single 
class. The underlying attitudes permeate the social conduct of 
the whole nation. They reflect not a system of thought but a code 
of action, which can be traced back to the social and spiritual 
foundations of mediaeval England. It is the Christian and the 
burgess patterns which have developed into the modern middle 
class type under the influence of Anglicanism and Nonconformism 
and under the social conditions of the early industrial age. 

In this tradition English liberalism grew up through the cen- 
turies. Its religious and middle class basis is to modern English 
humanism what the Prussian tradition was to German scholarship 
and German intellectual refinement. But there is one decisive 
contrast. In Germany Prussian tradition and humanistic educa- 
tion were strictly separated, socially and in substance. In England 
pre-liberal tradition amalgamated with liberalism into one homo- 
geneous life pattern: spontaneous conformity. 

As everyone knows who has lived in England, there prevail 
certain ultimate principles for the interpretation of life which 
dominate intellectual discussion, aesthetic creation, philosophic 
and religious speculation and, above all, education. The ruthless 
continental intellectual sometimes doubts whether there really 
exists intellectual freedom in England. Indeed, the English 
Geistesgeschichte of the last century has not produced the type 
of intellectual rebels against tradition that you find represented 


in Germany by such names as Marx or Nietzsche or Freud. But it 
has produced the Friends, the Radicals, the Fabians, that is, an 
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intelligentsia whose members used the ruling social code for the 
most daring offensive against what they regarded as abuses of the 
true meaning of tradition. 

This English pattern of life is the product of unique historical 
conditions, above all, isolation, economic advance and imperial- 
istic expansion, in one word, the European equivalent of the 
frontier situation. But all these economic and political conditions 
of the English life pattern have passed during the present genera- 
tion. Expansion is being checked, military attack and even a seri- 
ous class struggle are no longer beyond the bounds of possibility. 

For this reason the stability of the surface does not fully reflect 
what is going on underneath. Almost unnoticed a new social 
order is on the point of formation—an order which will both 
rapidly expand and fundamentally change the role of the intel- 
ligentsia. Even in the homeland of political individualism and 
decentralization, the trend of late capitalism gradually substitutes 
planned regulation for the former interplay of free forces. This 
process of organization and rationalization calls for a new type 
of functionaries, of administrative experts. Is the traditional ideal 
of English education, the gentleman amateur, equal to this task? 
Is it not specialized vocational training which will more and 
more dominate education, up to the highest strata of society? 

To meet such a demand the English universities must undergo 
a big change. Their traditional concern in character formation 
will even gain importance. But the standard type will have to 
change in the direction of specialization and rational reflection. 
The universities will have to adopt something of the professional 
outlook of the former German universities, and they will have to 
include even the average student in their work of intellectual 
training and scientific research. 

Such a vocational turn implies all the dangers of over-special- 
ization. Therefore at the same time the problem of a new kind of 
general education becomes urgent. In England, as everywhere, 
Classical study seems to lose part of its dominant position. Look- 
ing round for a new interpretation of modern society, one could 
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conceive of the social sciences as a kind of “new humanities,” 
making instruction on social matters the general basis for all voca- 
tional training. But what is really required for a rational under- 
standing of the world is living experience. In this respect 
European universities have something to learn from American 
experiments. I think, for instance, of your various systems which 
combine theoretical and practical instruction and which, from a 
vocational starting point, open to the student the door of life in 
its full complexity. 

All such considerations as to an organic reform of English uni- 
versity education rest on one basic assumption: that the social 
cohesion is still strong enough to resist the imminent political 
and economic tensions. Can individual spontaneity—the liberal 
weft in the social texture— master the new problems of organiza- 
tion and planning? 


III 


Whatever answer the future may give to this serious question, 
the past experience of both Germany and England tells us, at 
least, from what kind of fostering soil cultural liberalism once 
arose. Modern European civilization rests on two foundations. 
First, on a material basis: frontier conditions, that is, an economic 
order of constant progress and expansion which gave a chance 
of social success to the vast majority. Secondly, on a mental basis: 
the cultivation of pre-liberal patterns of life, such as the Christian 
and the middle class traditions, or the bureaucratic order of old 
Prussia. If we had included France in our analysis, there we would 
have found the corresponding clements in the Catholic tradition 
and in the attitudes of peasants and artisans. 

Now the paramount fact in modern Europe is the progressive 
decay of these basic conditions. The political and economic pre- 


dominance of western Europe over the world is broken. With that 
a terrible split has become visible there, both in the social order 
and in the individual soul. The humanistic doctrine of harmony 
no longer fits the facts of a struggling continent. The liberal 
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maxims of conduct fail—spontaneous activity and competition 
no longer produce benefit for all, neither in the economic nor 
in the intellectual sphere. They have become instruments of 
power and exploitation rather than of equalization and mutual 
understanding. The more this process of social disintegration ad- 
vances, the less are liberty and personal responsibility felt as a 
privilege, the louder becomes the cry for social and mental sta- 
bility at any price. 

One answer to this cry is the totalitarian state. Only in this 
interpretation can we understand the fanatic enthusiasm which 
permeates large sections of German middle class youth, in spite 
of occasional grumbling. Intellectual freedom, cultural privacy, 
even part of their class prestige are all gone. But a new meaning 
of life and a new standard of action have been revealed to them. 
The new Nazi gospel has certainly not restored the shaken idea 
of harmony. Far from extinguishing selfishness and hateful strug- 
gle, it has turned them into social virtues. These destructive 
urges need no longer be repressed, or relieved only in private 
relations. They have become sacred weapons in a holy war. The 
split between right and wrong no longer runs right across the 
individual soul— it now divides the chosen race from the sub-man. 

It is not sufficient for the democratic educator to condemn this 
doctrine and the resulting practice. What he must understand 
is the fact that this relapse into naturalism acts in its early stages 
like a psychoanalytical cure. It is indeed one way of bridging 
the former gap between interpretation and experience, between 
moral postulate and real conduct. And it is the way that has been 
chosen in one form or another by three quarters of the inhabitants 
of Europe. Certainly a full analysis would have to set forth the 
essential difference between the communist and the fascist forms, 
at least in theory. But even this could do nothing but emphasize 
the only alternative left to the remaining quarter of European 
democrats: to succumb to one of these Molochs or to find a 
humanistic solution for their similar social and intellectual prob- 
lems. 
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IV 


You will not expect me to present you with a simple recipe for 
such a solution. All I can do here in conclusion is to point to the 
main function which falls to education in such a process of cul- 
tural transformation. 

The general aim of European reconstruction is indicated by 
the historical experiences to which I referred. The task is one 
of establishing a social order in which freedom and conformity 
enter upon a new alliance. The formal pattern of such an alli- 
ance is perhaps set out by the spontaneous collectivism of the 
English civilization. And yet even England’s power of resistance 
in the coming struggle will depend upon her capacity to trans- 
form some of the emotional and intellectual attitudes and some 
of the social objectives which have hitherto shaped this cultural 
form. 

The victory will fall to the democratic cause only if its par- 
tisans equal their opponents in enthusiasm and loyalty, and, at 
the same time, surpass them in rational capacity and constructive 
imagination. From this point of view the very achievements of the 
past may endanger the future of democratic civilization. In Eng- 
land, for instance, the leading strata hardly remember that it was 
the idea of a mission for humanizing and Christianizing the world 
which made this people the leading nation during the liberal 
age. Successful democracy tends to become a conservative force. 
But if it wants to survive, democracy must prove itself more 
progressive than its opponents. It must actually satisfy the social 
and spiritual demands which the dictators either fob off or reduce 
to silence. 

In other words, Europe cannot regain her balance unless she 
opens what I should call an internal frontier which will turn the 
expansive energies toward constructive work. For reasons of sheer 


physical survival the social and in particular the economic system 
of the European nations, and of the European continent as a 
whole, will have to be rebuilt. Here, at home, lies the land of a 
new colonization. But to open it requires an attitude different 
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from the spirit which, during the past centuries, drove millions 
of Europeans all over the world. Colonizing empty countries was 
at that time a personal adventure which could be left to the liberty 
and responsibility of independent individuals. The work of build- 
ing up a new Europe is a collective task which can be solved only 
by a new spirit of conscious cooperation and solidarity. Here free- 
dom and responsibility will mean the spontaneous devotion of 
the individual to the collective work of social reconstruction{ To 
turn the young into zealots for the gospel of social justice, and 
to equip them mentally and bodily for its realization—this has 
become the task which education must undertake in democratic 
Europe. / 

But if we attribute such a task to education, do we not over- 
value its role in an altogether utopian manner? Will not the battle 
about the European future be decided in fields quite other than 
the educational? 





and yet the educator’s work goes on day 
by day. After all, it falls to him to equip the fighters for whatever 
contest they will have to face. So he must at least recognize that 
he can foster the spirit of liberty only by paving the way for the 
coming of a true, of a social democracy. 


All this may be so 


(The University of Manchester) 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY CHARLES A. BEARD 


A LONG time ago an American drew the contrast between 
despotism and democracy in the form of an imaginative pic- 
ture. He was contrasting the despotism of Europe in the eight- 
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eenth century with the democracy which was a new experiment 
on this continent. He said, in effect: “A monarchy or a despot- 
ism is like a beautifully rigged ship; the sails are trim, the deck 
is well scrubbed and dry, the passengers on the deck enjoy the 
pleasures of the boat. It is wonderful while everything goes well, 
but when she hits a rock in a storm she turns over and they all 
go to the bottom with her. Democracy is like an old scow; your 
feet are always wet, there is always disorder aboard, but you can't 
sink her.” 

Now I should like to direct your attention particularly to 
democracy in the United States and some of the characteristics 
of democracy here. While there are certain principles that run 
through the democratic system everywhere, there are also pecu- 
liarities, and of these I now propose to speak. 

It is true that the cultural heritage within which American 
democracy has taken form is European in its origins and has 
been influenced from the beginning by European opinions, 
events and thought. It is true that both in ideals and in in- 
stitutions the United States is deeply indebted to England and 
the continent. It is true too that American consciousness of, 
and thought about, democracy have been deeply influenced by 
the great treatises of De Tocqueville, Bryce and other European 
observers of American life. 

It is an interesting thing to note at the outset that this coun- 
try has never been officially declared either a democracy or a 
republic. The Constitution of the United States does not men- 
tion democracy. It does not declare this to be a republican form 
of government. The Constitution mentions the word ‘“repub- 
lican”” only once—where it guarantees to the several states a 
republican form of government; but as John Adams said to 
Mercy Warrent, “No one knows what that means.” It is also 
an interesting fact that in the eighteenth century and in the 


early part of the nineteenth century no respectable person ever 
thought of calling himself a democrat. That word had a bad 
odor until well into the nineteenth century. It was associated 
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with the hated term Jacobin, which had about the same odor 
in respectable society as the word Bolshevist does in our time. 
It was the European commentators who discovered before we 
did that this was a democratic society. 

Now the tumults and conflicts of opinion in Europe daily 
affect our lives and prospects. Yet our society, despite its similar- 
ities when you compare it with other societies, reveals some fea- 
tures of uniqueness which may be ascribed to peculiar geograph- 
ical, economic and other, more elusive, forces and conditions. 
For example, it is a commonplace of our historical knowledge 
that the abundance of land and natural resources and the absence 
of powerful military states on our borders have had a profound 
influence upon the form and development and experiments of 
our democracy. I have often wondered what the American re- 
public would be like if it had a powerful czar on the north and 
a powerful warlike Napoleonic republic on the south. I tremble 
to think of ourselves in such a condition. As an old friend of 
mine has said, “You will never know what is in your bosom 
until you confront the impossible.” It is evident also that our 
geographical location, the mixture of races, the varieties of our 
cultural heritage, give unique aspects to our development, 
although we can never repeat our own history or return to the 
conditions of things prevailing in 1800, in 1850, or 1900 or 
even 1928. 

It is possible that America may maintain a democratic proc- 
ess of government if all Europe goes fascist. It is well to remem- 
ber that when this republic was created all of Europe, with some 
minor exceptions, was under despotic forms of government. This 
was a republic with democratic features in an age when despotism 
dominated the Old World, and we may conceivably preserve 
some forms and processes of our democracy if despotism again 
dominates the Old World. As for myself, I don’t propose to 


enjdy the prospect of having smallpox because my neighbors 
have it. 


In its ideals American society cherishes principles common to 
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all democratic conceptions. Our democracy rests upon the as- 
sumption that all human beings have a moral worth in them- 
selves and cannot be used for ends alien to humanity. This is 
an assumption and cannot be proved, but it underlies demo- 
cratic conceptions. The democratic conception also holds that 
the common characteristics of human beings are more funda- 
mental and enduring than their differences, and that these com- 
mon characteristics are so general as to constitute a basic equal- 
ity. As one of my friends, a distinguished biologist, once told 
me, all the eccentricities of genius tend to return to the com- 
mon characteristics of the race. 

This conception is not mere theory. It is founded, of course, 
in Roman law and in the distant ethical speculations of the 
race; but it is supported also by innumerable studies of the dis- 
tribution of intelligence, cultural qualities and social capacities. 
In every study of the sort there is high talent at one end and 
futility at the other end, and in the middle are most of us. We 
may not be happy to think that we are there, but there we are. 
Most of us fall within the curve of the common denominator. 
That is what Lincoln must have meant, although he was not 
acquainted with intelligence tests, so far as I know, when he 
said: “God must love the common people, because he has made 
so many of us.” In America we have no legalized aristocracy, no 
hangover aristocracy, no legalized clergy, no military caste with 
its hereditary corps of officers, no quasi-hereditary bureaucracy 
enjoying a privileged position in the state, ready to serve any 
de facto government, however raised to power; not yet! The 
politics of our military system is remarkable. Every Congress- 
man, as you know, can name two members from his district for 
West Point, and every Senator his quota. Thus the potential 
cadets are scattered all over the country, so that under this beau- 
tiful system of spoils and patronage we are spared that great 
enemy of democracy, a hereditary military caste—through no 
efforts of our own but by favor of politics, democratic politics. 


Now these peculiar features of American life give evidence of 
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a democratic practice that is not to be found in England o1 on 
the continent. 

In the construction of our political institutions there are also 
unique features that are not often referred to because we are 
so familiar with them. I was discussing with my wife the other 
night, in a moment of pleasantry, what I should like to have on 
my tombstone. And I told her that in case she was the fortunate 
one I should be glad to have her put there: “The discoverer of 
the obvious.” 

Now the guarantees of freedom of press, speech, religious wor- 
ship, trial by jury, and habeas corpus and due process of law, 
all these things which we have talked about for many years, are 
very much like European practices before the recent enlighten- 
ment. But I wish that those Americans who read these dry 
phrases in the Constitution—trial by jury, right of habeas corpus, 
right to be confronted by witnesses—could think of the long 
story of blood and tears which they cost. Perhaps then Ameri- 
cans could understand now, as they look upon the legal proc- 
esses of Europe, the difference between our institutions for the 
safeguard of personal rights, and the devices of sheer despotism. 

Our institutions of town and village government, of state gov- 
ernment and of federal government present features peculiar 
to American society. The rejection of parliamentary government 
in favor of a strong presidential government has also differen- 
tiated our democratic institutions from those of other countries. 
If you will read the Federalist, written before Marx was born, 
you will find there the theory of the class struggle as the basis 
of political institutions, and the theory of a necessary dictator- 
ship in times of great social crisis. We created a powerful presi- 
dent and Hamilton defended this course on the ground that 
historic experience shows that in times of domestic crisis and 


foreign war great concentration of power is necessary. It should 
not be forgotten that even chattel slavery was destroyed in 
America by presidential decree, and yet Abraham Lincoln did 
not establish thereafter a fascist form of government. 
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The presidential system has assured a certain strength in gov- 
ernment at all trmes against the jealousies, conflicts and faction- 
alism of parties. It has preserved a certain unity in the presence 
of diversities that might strain or even disrupt society itself. ‘The 
presidency is elective, and concentration of power in one period 
may be followed by its dissipation in another. This office of 
President has been occupied by Lincoln, who dared to use the 
war power to destroy four billion dollars worth of vested rights, 
and it has been occupied by Chester A. Arthur! 

With no legalized aristocracy, clergy or military caste, no sym- 
bols of throne and altar as a covering ideology, political thinkers 
in America have been in the main economic realists. The foun- 
ders of the republic and the promoters of democracy recognized 
the role of property—its forms and distribution—in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of government. It is true that for a 
time, roughly speaking from 1865 to the end of the nineteenth 
century, our political philosophers ran to abstractions and in gen- 
eral ignored the relation of democracy to the ownership and 
distribution of wealth. But more recently a deep awareness of 
the relation of wealth and its distribution to democracy has been 
restored to our political thought, and we now witness immense 
efforts, blundering no doubt, to employ democratic processes in 
effecting a wide, if not universal, diffusion of wealth and security. 

If these things are true, what then is the function of educa- 
tion in American democracy? It presents, as I am given to see 
it, four obligations. The first is to instruct youth in those hu- 
mane ideals which form the essence of democracy and its primary 
cohesive force. These are moral values, as distinguished from 
the values of sheer physical might and sheer greed; and instruc- 
tion in these moral values should be exemplified in class room, 
community, group and national practice. The second obligation 
is to furnish youth a realistic knowledge of our political institu- 


tions and practices—as realistic as science, research and exposi- 
tion can make it. The third obligation is instruction in the realli- 
ties of economic processes, their relation to standards of life and 
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their intimate affiliations with the nature, operation and pros- 
pects of democracy. The fourth obligation is the enrichment of 
individual life by instruction in the noblest and best creations 
of men and women in letters, the arts, the sciences and all other 
splendid manifestations of the human spirit. And all these things 
must be taught in relation to life, the life of men and women 
as it is actually lived, with its liberties and its sacrifices, its greeds 
and its mercies. 

Here I close, not because there is no more to be said, but 
for the reason that my prime purpose in coming here is not to 
give instruction in education and democracy. It is rather to pay 
such tribute as I can to the work of the scholars associated in 
this Graduate Faculty. They have been called exiles. In a physical 
sense they are. In an intellectual sense they may feel a certain 
strangeness in the new environment. But in a larger sense they 
belong to that republic of letters which is universal in its reach, 
which knows not time nor potentates nor principalities. The dead 
of old who rule our spirits from their urns belong to it; the 
living fain would be worthy of citizenship in it; generations yet 
unborn will seek to enter it. 

As the original home of exiles, America, by long tradition, is 
sympathetic. As exiles in times past have enriched the life of this 
nation, so these later comers do their part nobly and well. 
Through their instruction in this institution, through their quar- 
terly journal, Social Research, through books published by in- 
dividuals, and now through their collective work on Political 
and Economic Democracy, they bring their thought and their 
experience to bear upon our great issue of life and society and 
illuminate unexplored places of our destiny. This they do with 
an industry that is indefatigable and with a modesty that is a 
sign of all true distinction. The lamps of learning may be extin- 
guished in times and places, but not everywhere or for eternity. 
By courage and sacrifice they will be rekindled and guarded 
against ill fortune. Here in this place, at this time, members of 
this faculty and the men and women who sustain their labors 
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keep the lamp burning. As a descendant of men and women who 
fled the Old World long ago, in times cruel and forlorn, I welcome 
these newcomers bringing their gifts of knowledge and thought. 
If we Americans are not wiser for their coming, the fault will 
be ours. 


(New Milford, Connecticut) 


DISCUSSIONS 


Let me try to draw some conclusions in order to relate the foregoing 
papers to our own problems as democratic educators. The papers have 
given us an admirable description of the new systems of education, 
systems which must appear strange and repulsive to us. All the more, 
then, does the question suggest itself as to why it is that such impos- 
sible things become real, why it is that they do, within certain limits, 
appeal to youth, as Dr. Wunderlich rightly stated. There can be only 
one answer: the responsibility lies with the omissions and errors of 
democratic education. The totalitarian systems of education offer an 
answer to questions on which democratic education is silent, questions 
concerning a concrete tangible aim of education, for a concrete pur- 
pose in life. 

Of course there are democratic formulae intended as an answer, but 
they have become abstract, if not inapplicable. We are told that we 
should educate for the service of mankind—a formula intolerable 
both for its vagueness and for its conceit. Or we should educate for 
the search after the truth—but on truth there is little agreement even 
among scholars, and the average student should not be expected to 
decide on his own authority what must be decided every day in 
practical life. Or the students should learn to love and preserve lib- 
erty—certainly a most precious good, but refuted as an abstract prin- 
ciple because it does not tell us how to keep together a disintegrating 
world, and it is on some degree of order and cohesion that the con- 
tinuance of the social process, the survival of life, depend. Or the 
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student should seek progress and adjust himself to progress—progress 
toward what? The totalitarian systems claim to be progressive, and 
scold liberal democracy for being reactionary; they point at their 
achievements in entertaining and organizing the masses while demo- 
cratic education seems to start from the fiction that the individual 
build up his life and his relations independently. 

Thus the strength of totalitarian education derives from binding 
man to the things he is familiar with and experiences as significant in 
his life; democratic education, contrariwise, is in danger of evapo- 
rating because it trains man for the intangible, which it strives in 
vain to make tangible. The tangible is nature—the sacredness of blood 
and soil, or production—the material foundation of our lives; the 
intangible is man’s spiritual existence in truth and liberty. 

Now you need not fear that I shall suggest we give up striving for 
truth and justice, close the doors of this School. What I want to 
suggest is that we are poor followers of those lodestars and have to 
improve lest we destroy any belief in them. Believers in truth and 
justice should love truth and justice enough to comprehend nature 
and life as they are and to do justice to them; only in this way can 
they demonstrate the organizing power of truth and justice. 

There are those who preach that anything potentially fascist or 
communist must be stamped out; I am afraid that not much would 
be left. There is for example that slogan, repellent and unintelligi- 
ble as it seems, of the sacredness of blood and soil. This slogan in its 
absoluteness and presumption is the maxim of the assault on democ- 
racy; it is shrewdly contrived to express the anti-urban and anti-in- 
tellectual nature of the peasantry, the nucleus of the fascist forces in 
Germany, and to subjugate spiritual life to the forces of vitality. We 
cannot too strongly repudiate it. But shall we draw the conclusion 
that the land is not sacred at all, that it is nothing but an item of 
business and an object of technical exploitation? Are not all farmers 
in their work deeply imbued with the power and grandeur of nature 
and thereby distinguished from urban people? Shall we then destroy 
the farmers as a potential seat of fascism? 

This indeed is what the Communist Manifesto seems to suggest 
when it demands briefly the formation of industrial shock troops to 
take over agriculture. Certainly not everybody would go so far—but 
it is no solution to shy only at the very ultimate conclusion. Rather 
we have positively to make up our minds whether we want to destroy 
what is strange to our own limited pattern of life, or to honor it as 
a different and genuine manifestation of human possibilities. 
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Again, the fundamental significance of production for our life can- 
not be disputed; nor should we dispute the particularities of indus- 
trial work in disciplined cooperation and the new ideas of solidarity 
that necessarily arise from it. As we have modern industry we in- 
evitably have the corresponding social aspirations, a new manifesta- 
tion of human possibilities. If we simply ignore and suppress this 
manifestation we are certain to have an explosion, as in the other 
case. 

Now an explosion is not a supreme principle of order. A vengeance 
when elevated to the rank of supreme value becomes still more 
hideous. The totalitarian systems use force or the threat of force to 
melt the entire people down into their uniform molds of life. They 
pose a limited group as the norm and ideal of man, and destroy not 
only other ways of life but the genuineness, spontaneity and diversity 
of life itself. On the other hand, they could not do so if there were 
not in them too a genuine impetus from which they derive their 
incontestable strength and appeal, misled, warped and inflated as 
this impetus is. We must not follow it, but we cannot simply sup- 
press it. 

Therefore this seems to be the answer. For a particular force to raise 
totalitarian claims is pernicious, because it deprives man of his totality 
and human dignity, but it does not follow that the particular force 
has no claims at all. If the totalitarian systems reject spiritual claims 
democratic education must not retort by rejecting the claims of the 
natural forces; we must not accept the challenge as if it were an alter- 
native between nature and the spirit. Democratic education has to 
recognize the claims of natural and economic life and to assign to 
them their proper place in a comprehensive and diversified structure. 
For justice means just this: so to organize the existing forces that 
they are given their right and are limited to their right. What makes 
the real strength and buoyancy of totalitarian education is the fact 
that it flatters genuine features and needs of human life. The way 
to fight it is not to fight genuine and permanent forces of life but to 
respect and satisfy them and thereby prevent them from turning 
fascist or communist. 

In so far as totalitarian education is successful we have neither to 
imitate it nor simply to denounce it; we have to study it closely and 
incorporate what is genuine into a comprehensive system placed un- 
der the supreme rule of truth and justice. 

EDUARD HEIMANN 


(The Graduate Faculty) 
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II 


As I understand it, the purpose of this symposium is not merely to 
offer a descriptive survey but to enable us to clarify our own ideas 
and ideals. Since these ideas and ideals have a direct bearing upon 
educational procedures and the development of educational policy, 
an honest analysis is of the highest practical as well as theoretical 
significance. 

I take it that all of us here are committed to an acceptance of critical, 
scientific modes of inquiry and instruction. These constitute the abid- 
ing spirit—as distinct from the passing, historical doctrine—of liberal- 
ism in both education and life. In the present epoch it is of the first 
importance not to permit the sources of this critical liberalism to 
become muddied by the unclear notions and cultivated ambiguities 
behind which authoritarian attitudes conceal themselves. In short, it 
is an elementary necessity of logical and moral hygiene to unmask any 
account or interpretation of totalitarian educational systems which 
pretends that a set of forcibly imposed techniques of indoctrination 
and conformity illustrates democracy, freedom or the scientific proc- 
ess in education. Enough has been said today about the totalitarian 
educational systems of Germany and Italy to indicate that there is 
no more freedom in their school life than in their political life, and 
that to characterize their practices, as Hitler recently did, as “democ- 
racy in a higher sense” is so much nonsense. O sly a wilful obscuran- 
tism can deny this. 

The case of Russia is much more difficult and I wish to address 
myself to it. To begin with, we must be quite critical of the tendency 
observable among some unscientific enthusiasts to contrast an ideal- 
ized paper version of Russian educational practices with some de- 
plorable American practices acknowledged openly by American edu- 
cators to be defects crying for remedy. Further, we must be cautious 
of introducing as evidence of educational freedom and satisfactory 
human relationships in schools, the fact that children or students, 
nurtured in a totalitarian educational system and conditioned to ac- 
cept authority, find such a regimen quite natural. Italian and German 
youths are just as much at home in the educational atmosphere in 
which they have been conditioned to live as are Russian youths— 
and for the same reason. It is notoriously true that the products of a 
Jesuit school are not dissatisfied with the instruction they have re- 
ceived; but before this can be adduced as evidence of excellent human 
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and educational relationships it is necessary for certain prior ques- 
tions to be settled. 

Broadly speaking these questions fall into two classes: first, what 
are the educational methods by which knowledge and attitudes are 
imparted; and second, how, and by whom, is the content of educa- 
tional instruction determined? Although these two considerations 
are related, they may be taken up separately. We begin with the 
latter. 

Even from Professor Watson’s obviously sympathetic account of 
Russian education, it is clear that its content and curriculum are not 
determined by the teaching corps itself, on the basis of experiment 
and deliberation, but by Communist Party decree. Any account of 
the history of Russian education which does not make clear that all 
major changes of policy (like the liquidation of pedology) , and most 
minor ones (like the abolition of loose-leaf textbooks), have been 
the result of the direct intercession of the Communist Party is like 
an account of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. It seems to me extremely 
naive to argue that such changes have always or even usually had 
the approval of the Russian teaching staff. If that were true, political 
decrees would be unnecessary. How does one know that the liquida- 
tion of the pedologists is warmly welcomed by many teachers? How 
would they be able to express their disapproval without suffering the 
penalties visited upon dissent in every one-party dictatorship? The 
very admission that those who were foremost in this movement are 
now beating their breasts in public and making abject confessions 
and recantations is evidence that turns in educational policy are a 
function of political exigency. One may approve of a set-up of this 
kind; but one should call it by its right name. That name is not 
democracy nor freedom nor experiment. 

Not only is educational policy in Russia a corollary of a shifting 
political program but, in many subject matters, content and doctrine 
as well. It is not the self-corrective methods of scientific analysis which 
determine what should be taught in history or art, genetics or phi- 
losophy, psychology or anthropology, but party dogma. If no other 
evidence were at hand this alone would throw sufficient light upon 
the methods of instruction employed—and method, we must remem- 
ber, is at the heart of every educational philosophy. 

Although Russian education stresses the importance of applying 
the results of science to industry (as does German education), it 
is hostile to the scientific temper and the habits of critical inquiry 
which are bound up with it. It makes for efficiency and respect for 
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authority, not for intellectual sensitiveness, the exploration of alter- 
natives, and creative diversity. Here again one may approve of the 
Russian method of inducing agreement and consent; but it should 
be recognized for what it is. It is hard to square Professor Watson’s 
account of Russian education with the report of André Gide who 
upon his return from Russia wrote: “In the U.S.S.R. everybody knows 
beforehand, once and for all, that on any and every subject there 
can be only one opinion. And in fact everybody’s mind has been so 
moulded and this conformism become to such a degree easy, natural, 
and imperceptible, that I do not think any hypocrisy enters into it. 
. . » | doubt whether in any other country in the world, even Hitler’s 
Germany, thought be less free, more bowed down, more fearful (ter- 
rorized) , more vassalized.” And this is the reluctant judgment of a 
friend and well wisher! 

The struggle to wipe out illiteracy in Russia has been almost 
achieved, for no large scale industrial economy is possible without 
literacy. But in the educational policies of Lenin and Lunacharsky 
literacy is an instrumentality for realizing other and more important 
aims—aims which are often referred to as socialist rationalism and 
socialist humanism. Socialist rationalism is a faith in intelligence and 
scientific method as the most reliable means of achieving and testing 
human purposes; socialist humanism is the readiness to extend to 
every individual the right to free inquiry and the widest personal 
liberty limited only at the point where it is used to oppress others. 
Where they are present there is no place for authoritarianism, the 
techniques of excommunication, heresy-hunting, political indoctrina- 
tion, and the psychology of the educational barracks. 

The paradox of Russian life is expressed in the fact that although 
industrially gigantic strides forward have been made since the early 
years of the revolution, culturally Russia is farther away from the 
great liberating socialist ideals of those years than ever before. And 
if we evaluate the situation in terms of its general tendency and 
direction, we may expect an even greater retreat to the ideals of efh- 
ciency and regimentation at the expense of democratic self-develop- 
ment and self-government. Consider, for example, the abandonment 
of the many social and educational reforms which originally aroused 
the enthusiasm of progressive-minded people throughout the world — 
the liquidation of the experimental attitudes of the early years in the 
schools; the shift from the child-centered to the conventional cur- 
riculum; the reversion to a militant nationalism in sharp contrast 
to its own ideology; the radical modification of the liberal laws on 
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marriage, divorce and voluntary restriction of the family; and the 
growth of a degrading cult of “the leader.” Even though subsequent 
commands from the Communist Party bureaucracy may alter the line 
on this matter or that, the methods by which policies are reversed 
remain in flat contradiction to the socialist ideal. 

An adequate analysis of the causes which have led to the degen- 
eration of the Russian state from a workers’ democracy (the real 
meaning of Marx’s phrase, “the dictatorship of the proletariat”) to 
a dictatorship of a party over the proletariat cannot be given here. 
Neither Stalin’s theory of socialism in one country nor Trotsky’s 
theory of the permanent revolution tells the whole story. If I were 
to mention any one doctrine which has led to the fateful consequences 
described, it would be the dogma, accepted by all orthodox com- 
munists, that a workers’ democracy must be achieved by a minority 
one-party dictatorship which presumably knows what are the real in- 
terests of the workers better than the workers themselves, and which 
feels justified by such presumed knowledge to compel them to accept 
the policies of the Communist Party by the use of the school, radio, 
press, and ultimately the bayonet. This is a far cry from Marx’s own 
conception of the workers’ state. 

One concluding word. If we are to draw any moral from the history 
of educational practice in Russia, we must reenforce the contention 
of Professor Ascoli that means cannot be dissociated from ends, that 
a genuine workers’ democracy cannot be achieved by a bureaucratic 
dictatorship, that critical intelligence cannot be the outcome of 
ruthless educational indoctrination, that love cannot be evoked by 
fear and terror, and that truth cannot be served by lies—even by well 
intentioned ones. 

SIDNEY Hook 


(New York University) 


Ii] 


The foregoing papers have shown most impressively that the educa- 
tional systems in the modern dictatorships are identical from a politi- 
cal point of view, that is, with regard to their political aims. The 
dictatorial states claim their right to be absolute masters of every 
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educational institution and organization in their territory. And under 
this domination education acquires and is used for one particular, 
identical task: to maintain and to strengthen the new political order. 
Also the means applied are identical. Education has to inculcate the 
entire population with one uniform faith, with the new creeds of 
these dictatorships, communism there, nationalism here, but both of 
them dictatorial, both of them totalitarian. Education is identified 
with propaganda, brains are to be stamped with one all pervading 
doctrine according to the “party line.” 

But I do not want to discuss these doctrines as such. The question 
I wish to raise is: what are the social implications of these dictatorial 
systems of education? Whom do they serve? Who is benefited by 
them? Are these educational systems capitalistic under fascism? Are 
they socialistic under bolshevism? Or are they, as both fascism and 
bolshevism maintain, democratic in a new and better sense than in 
the old democratic states? 

Generally speaking we are certainly entitled to say that the modern 
dictatorships do show exactly what rema.ns of democracy, if free- 
dom is removed from it—indeed every kind of freedom. What remains 
is the collectivized man, who is no longer allowed to be and is no 
longer evaluated as an individual, but is only a member of the com- 
munity of the people, and derives his values, his standards of think- 
ing and acting, only from his functioning as a little wheel in the 
immense apparatus of the totalitarian state. There is no longer in 
the center the individual with his inborn claims to freedom, justice 
and human dignity. But in the center is the state, the society, the 
community or whatever the wording may be—the individual is re- 
garded only as a means. This contrast between a free democracy and 
a totalitarian collectivism cannot possibly be overemphasized. It may 
give us the clue for answering our question about the social aspect 
of education in the dictatorships. 

The social ideal of democracy in its educational organization is 
equality of opportunity. Although there is under capitalism inequality 
of wealth and income, these inequalities shall not establish fixed priv- 
ileges for access to higher education. Here there shall be opportunity. 
And while this democratic ideal has nowhere been realized com- 
pletely, it remains in democracies the permanent goal that is always 
to be fought for. 

The modern dictatorships on the other hand, start, again uniformly, 
from an entirely different concept. Having from the outset forbidden 
the division and the organization of their peoples by different political 
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parties, and having substituted for those their one-party states, they 
have established from the beginning another division of their peo- 
ples into two wholly different groups: the rulers on the one hand, 
and the followers on the other. And they act accordingly, even in 
their educational organizations. 

With regard to the education of the future rulers the dictatorial 
educational systems are not capitalistic, or socialistic, or democratic. 
What they really are, all of them, since here again they are identical, 
can best be understood by contemplating the model they follow in 
educating their new elite, their new aristocracy. This model is pre- 
capitalistic, pre-bourgeois. It is best exemplified in the order of the 
Jesuits, where every pupil, be he a descendant of an old aristocratic 
family or the son of a small peasant, may become a cardinal or even 
the Pope; or, to cite another equally elucidating but more worldly 
prototype, in the old Prussian corps of cadets, where too admission 
was not determined by the material wealth of the parents but rather 
by their loyalty toward king and state. The sons of the landed 
aristocracy, especially their younger sons who did not succeed to the 
entails, the sons of officers, of civil servants without means—all these 
descendants of the pre-capitalistic, pre-bourgeois (and often anti- 
plutocratic, anti-bourgeois) ruling body in the old Prussian mon- 
archy were to be educated to become officers, and thus to become 
rulers, in order to maintain the traditions and the principles of their 
state and to defend them against elements of disintegration. 

In the modern dictatorships too the ruling body is from the be- 
ginning a group, a clique, a caste, declaring itself to be the elite, the 
aristocracy. The selection of its disciples has to fit into this scheme. 
These pupils of today shall be tomorrow the members of the dic- 
tatorial party, leaders and rulers of their totalitarian states. The 
aim of the educational system with regard to them is to prepare them 
for that task. What these adolescent dictators are to be taught is the 
dogma of their creed. What they have to prove themselves capable 
of is obedience to their superiors and readiness to make sacrifices. 
What they are to receive is participation in power, in leadership and 
social esteem. The ruling body does not start as a class. Therefore 
admission to its preferential education is not, at the beginning, deter- 
mined by class differences. But it may develop into a class. The old 
Prussian corps of cadets and its connection with the old landed 
aristocracy is illustrative in this sense too, for it is well known how 
that landed aristocracy itself has been transformed more and more 
from devoted servants of the state into big landowners, longing for 
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high import duties on grain and for other material subsidies, to be 
obtained from the state. 

The overwhelming majorities of the populations in the modern 
dictatorships—the followers, who are not going to join the restricted 
membership of the dictatorial party—receive quite another education. 
They are not supposed to take part later on in the formation of the 
political will of their nation, or even to think too independently 
about it. They are rather to become the objects of that will, led in 
the line of the dictatorial party by a clever combination of persua- 
sion and coercion. And it corresponds with their later role as objects 
of the state that even in their youth they are dealt with as such 
objects of the state by the educational systems. The state, not the in- 
dividual, is the center. And this means that the state educates this 
majority of the people for the purposes for which it is going to use 
them. The state gives them a training for their later vocations, for 
some kind of vocational skill and, at best, for expert knowledge in a 
particular field. This is what they have to know and what education 
shall provide for them. It means definitely doing away with the 
humanistic ideal of universal education and substituting for it a 
narrow, specialized knowledge. 

But speaking again about the social aspects of this part of the edu- 
cational systems of the modern dictatorships, no great changes seem 
to have resulted from them so far under fascism, at least in Germany, 
except for the degradation of Jews, socialists, liberals, Catholics, Prot- 
estants and women. Much more significant is the social result of edu- 
cational organization in the Soviet Union. Its efforts are determined 
by the immense demand for expert knowledge of every kind, the great 
need for engineers, technicians, teachers, agronomists and so on. The 
answer of the Soviet regime to this urgent demand is an utterly im- 
pressive system of fellowships and allowances. Studying is regarded 
on principle as work done for the community and is therefore paid 
accordingly to a large number of students at the expense of the 
community, just as any other kind of useful work in any field of 
production. What about the social result? The Bolshevist revolution 
at its beginning gave a privileged access to learning to the workers 
and the children of workers, and excluded from these opportunities 
the formerly privileged classes and their descendants. That has been 
ended, because after the complete destruction of these formerly privi- 
leged classes the Bolshevist leaders no longer see any need for such 
a differentiation. Certainly there is in the Soviet Union today no sign 
that wealth provides a privileged access to higher education. But what 
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is actually developing is that higher education itself provides a priv- 
ileged access to wealth, or rather a privileged access to higher incomes, 
leading positions in industry, personal expansion, self-expression, in- 
fluence and social esteem. A social differentiation is thus gradually 
developing which may possibly lead to a new kind of class differentia- 
tion, not according to differences in wealth, but according to differ- 
ences in knowledge. So far the great demand has at least prevented 
the access to these privileges from being limited. But the question may 
arise as to whether this situation will last when that scarcity has been 
overcome. For then the privileged groups of today, possessing all these 
personal, material and social preferences, may want to entail these 
advantages upon their children by securing them that preferential 
admission to higher education which is the basis of the advantages. 

At all events, there are already in all dictatorships certain links 
to be found between the exclusive ruling body and the great masses 
of the followers: the importance of being somehow connected with 
influential people, the importance of relations. When character and 
personality are regarded as impediments rather than as assets, the 
necessary outcome is the careerist. This too belongs to education under 
dictatorship. 

ARTHUR FEILER 


(The Graduate Faculty) 


IV 


I should like to point to a few facts which reveal the problematic 
nature of the topic at hand. After listening to the three speeches on 
totalitarian education one cannot help asking what are to be the 
standards when we pass judgment on an educational system? How 
far are there objective, absolute standards, separated from the political 
system in which the educational system is embedded? Is it permissible 
to judge the Spartan educational system with the yardstick of Athens, 
and vice versa? 

It is evident that the various speakers have applied different stand- 
ards. The report on Russia passed easily over the criteria which had 
filled the report on Germany, hardly mentioning at all that there is no 
freedom of science and of teaching in Russia, that all teachers hostile 
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to the present regime have been eliminated, and how this has been 
done. The extent of illiteracy was used as an objective standard for 
Italy and Russia but not for Germany. The restriction of university 
studies in Germany was deplored, while, reversely, Mussolini was 
scored for not having carried through Gentile’s proposal for a re- 
striction of university studies in Italy, and for having increased the 
number of universities instead. As a matter of fact the overcrowding 
of universities had already been considered a serious problem in the 
democratic period in Germany, calling for some incisive action. 

It was mentioned that last year, in Heidelberg, a German minister 
and one of the German professors rejected the ideal of objective 
science and of absolute truth. But it was not mentioned that so also 
do numerous democratic professors, at least in the social sciences; in 
our faculty too several members hold the view of relativity. 

What we stand for more uniformly than for objectivity of science 
is freedom of science. Freedom of science we consider indispensable 
for the achievements of science as well as for human dignity. Freedom 
of science implies a certain degree of freedom of speech and print, 
also of access to libraries and laboratories, etc. Still it seems to me very 
doubtful whether the ideal of freedom of science should be merged 
indiscriminately in the problem of freedom of teaching. I do not know 
of any country, democratic or other, which proceeds under a system 
of absolute freedom of teaching, at least in the framework of com- 
pulsory education. In particular, it is not realistic to demand that 
after a revolution the task of education be freely left to adversaries 
of the new system. This holds true even for universities. In the period 
of the German democratic republic, it is true, most of the professors 
in the social sciences, held over from the monarchical period, were 
adversaries of the democratic constitution. But this has always ap- 
peared as an anomaly and a calamity to the very adherents of democ- 
racy. The principle of self-government of the faculties would have 
led to a perpetuation of these conditions. At long last the democratic 
cabinets were willing to change the situation by moderate interfer- 
ence with the self-government of the universities. They respected the 
vested rights of individual professors, however; and for filling vacan- 
cies they looked for first class scholars, who were not available readily 
enough. Thus they proceeded rather slowly. The National Socialists 
did not hesitate so much and did not spare the vested rights of in- 
dividuals. 

The oath of allegiance has been applied as a prerequisite for ad- 
mission as a teacher also in democratic countries, such as democratic 
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Germany and several of the American states. The oath to support a 
democratic constitution is, of course, different from the oath of alle- 
giance to the king or the dictator; nevertheless such an oath too pre- 
cludes freedom of teaching to one who knows that the amendments 
he considers necessary cannot be brought to adoption under the 
handicap of the amending procedure. 

It was mentioned that teachers in Germany are expected to partici- 
pate in exercises in honor of the flag and even to conduct such exer- 
cises. In many parts of the United States schools begin with such 
exercises every morning. We are not aware of it because the number 
of opponents is so small. It seems, then, that not the exercises as such 
but the number of voluntary adherents and the meaning of the flag 
symbol—that is, again, the specific political question involved —make 
the true difference. 

This leads to the issue of military education, which in turn cannot 
be discussed without an analysis of the political situation. When dur- 
ing the Napoleonic oppression Prussian educators tried to kindle the 
spirit of liberation and of physical training, this was surely not un- 
ethical in principle. After the Treaty of Versailles, again, as long as 
Germany was hampered in political and military equality by imposed 
conditions of an anti-Wilsonian character, proposals to overcome these 
restrictions by physical training were surely not unethical in principle. 
I would never say that armament in just one state is unethical. Even 
today, in speaking of militarism, one cannot avoid considering which 
army is stronger, the French or the German, the Russian or the Ger- 
man. Judgment on the ways and means of education in such a case 
is not possible without a full discussion of the general political situa- 
tion and of the defensive or aggressive purposes of the training. 

The quintessence of these remarks is that the educational system of 
a country can hardly be isolated from the political system and judged 
on purely educational standards. The great antagonists in the present 
fight between democracy and dictatorship are the different basic aims 
and ethical ideas. As scholars we ask of any government that it grant 
freedom of science with the necessary implements of such freedom. As 
educators we ask any government to see to it that educators are not 
forced to teach against their conscience and that the soul of youth is 
not poisoned. Beyond these general demands politics begins very soon 
to creep into the discussion, and then we have to deal with the 
political issues first. 

ARNOLD BRECHT 


(The Graduate Faculty) 
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Dr. Léwe emphasized the share of the intellectual proletariat in the 
destruction of the German republic. I should like, not to answer, but 
to raise the question whether the same threat of an intellectual prole- 
tariat exists in this country as existed in Germany and in other Euro- 
pean nations. What were the main forces to which Dr. Lowe ascribed 
the formation of an intellectual proletariat? Among the intellectuals 
there was not merely the same unemployment that there was among 
other groups of the population during the depression, but a “struc- 
tural oversupply” in the professions resulting from a deeply rooted 
maladjustment. 

Two main factors concurred in creating an academic proletariat. 
First, the social prestige affixed to the academic rank which induced 
every ambitious father —and what father is not ambitious? —to send his 
children to the university, even if he could scarcely afford it. Second, 
the conviction of every graduate that he had earned by his graduation 
a “ticket of admission” to an academic or professional position, which 
corresponded to the training he had undergone and to the social pres- 
tige for which he and his parents were striving. If he did not succeed 
in getting such a position he regarded his life as a failure and blamed 
the state for providing higher education without assuring correspond- 
ing jobs. 

Are there similar tendencies observable in the United States? Or are 
there differences here which may protect this country from such a 
dangerous development? One of the differences is the distinction be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate study in this country. In Germany 
higher education was not regarded as successfully finished unless 
crowned by the Ph.D. degree. Here higher education in general means 
going to college and finishing with a B.A. In many conversations with 
college graduates I have been impressed by the fact that they do not 
regard their lives a failure if they join the staff of an A. & P. store 
or a coal mine for “postgraduate” work. They are happy that they 
had the opportunity for a higher education, but they do not regard 
it as a “ticket of admission” for a specific position. The holder of a 
master’s or doctor’s degree, on the other hand, does have the con- 
viction in this country too that his study was not worth his time and 
money unless he has the chance to enter a position where he can make 
use of his specialized training. In this field supply and demand, how- 
€ver, are in a much better equilibrium than they were in Germany, 
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because only a small proportion of those who go through college con- 
tinue for graduate study. Here high requirements and strict principles 
of selection are applied. 

In view of the German experiences which Dr. L6we presented to us 
I should suggest the following conclusions. It is important to preserve 
for the college its general educational character and prevent it from 
becoming a mere preparatory school for graduate study. On the other 
hand, the high requirements for graduate study must be maintained 
in order to make certain that only the most capable students will 
enter it. Such safeguards against the developments experienced in 
Germany become the more important, the more business positions 
lose, in the course of modern development, their possibilities for an 
extraordinary career and their attraction for enterprising young 
persons. 

GERHARD COLM 


(The Graduate Faculty) 


VI 


The educational policies of the smaller dictatorships in the Danube 
basin—those of Austria, Hungary, Roumania and Yugoslavia—have 
many traits in common with the Italian and the German experiments. 
The underlying idea in all of them is the same: the educational sys- 
tem is regarded simply as a tool to serve the aims and ideals of the 
dictatorial state. It is their common trait that no one can receive a 
teaching appointment who is known for his independent or heterodox 
opinions. 

These four smaller dictatorships, to be sure, have not elaborated 
such a rigid ideological structure and such an all-embracing regi- 
mentation of the educational mechanism as have their larger proto- 
types. The reason for this is partly the much more limited economic 
and intellectual resources of the smaller states; partly their even 
more restricted experience with a genuine democratic system; and 
partly their fear, because of their much greater dependence on western 
democracies and the League of Nations, of publicly emphasizing their 
militaristic, dictatorial character. 

Furthermore, with the partial exception of Austria, the smaller dic- 
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tatorships do not have the same fear of independent intellectual 
forces as do Italy and Germany. Their feudal or dogmatically re- 
ligious background is still unshaken; and they therefore do not mind 
very greatly the extravagances of “insignificant and ungentlemanlike”’ 
writers and artists, provided they do not openly attack the existing 
form of government and do not indulge in bolshevik propaganda, 
the only ideology which the rulers take seriously. It is almost an ordi- 
nary occurrence for young persons, many of them students, to be 
arrested and put into prison for alleged bolshevik conspiracies. But 
these nations, having controlled the schools and textbooks, having 
secured with the usual dictatorial practices a reliable majority in 
their “parliaments,” having established a widespread and all-embrac- 
ing spy system and a judiciary serving their special nationalisms, are 
not afraid of a certain amount of discussion in the press. It is rigor- 
ously limited, to be sure, by the press bureaus, the many favors and 
subsidies given to loyal journalists, and the various punishments and 
vexations meted out to critics, from the cancelation of a free railway 
ticket to the temporary or total confiscation of their newspapers. Yet 
an innocuous constitutional show-window makes it possible for the 
favored opposition to indulge in a certain modest amount of criti- 
cism. 

There is, however, a point in which the smaller dictatorships differ 
from the larger ones. This is (with the possible exception of Austria, 
where national minorities are very small and unimportant) the con- 
tinuation of the policy of forcible assimilation. It is true that even 
Italy uses this method with extreme savagery, but the problem itself 
is not of fundamental importance for the existence of the Fascist 
state, whereas, in the very mixed population of the Danubian states 
(especially in Roumania and Yugoslavia), the problem of national 
unity is regarded as one of life and death. Therefore the educational 
system is considered to be primarily a machine for the turning out of 
one hundred percent patriots, imposing the language and the values 
of the ruling group upon the children of the national minorities. 
There are various practices for achieving this supreme goal, from the 
gradual suppression of minority schools to an official “analysis of 
family names,” which tends to restore their original purity or to 
exclude the adoption of new names in undesirable cases (used espe- 
cially against Jews), as in the very elaborate Roumanian law of 1936 
concerning family names. Other methods to reach the same goal are 
the wholesale translation of family names or geographic terms into 
the official language, not allowing the use of the former words; the 
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continuous surveillance of autonomous churches and their schools 
when their patriotism is doubted; and atrocious graduation examina- 
tions by well-packed commissions (Roumania again leads in this field) 
in order to diminish the number of competitors in the intellectual 
professions coming from the minority groups. I know of cases where 
even professors of higher learning regard it as their patriotic duty 
to spy on unpatriotic colleagues and journalists and draw the atten- 
tion of public prosecutors to them. 

This situation is mostly connected with a rabid antisemitism, espe- 
cially since Nazi money and propaganda have become a powerful 
force in the Danubian countries. Since in those territories annexed 
to the new national states the Jews had for the most part been 
Magyarized and the powerful Jewish capitalism had been used as an 
instrument for Hungarian national unity, the new states after the 
peace treaties tried to make a distinct nationality of the Jews in order 
to weaken the Hungarian element. This is the reason why anti- 
Magyarism and antisemitism are so thoroughly intermingled, especially 
in the Roumanian scene. An open or hidden numerus clausus is ap- 
plied in most of the countries. 

This creates a thoroughly envenomed situation which makes any 
real democratic life impossible. The unashamed competition for jobs 
under the slogans of national self-defense (this old feature of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy has become thoroughly “democ- 
ratized” and assumes the character of a bellum omnium contra omnes 
because, where formerly only the higher middle class participated in 
this struggle, now even a railway porter asserts his national claims) 
makes any real cooperation among the nations impossible on a territory 
whose equilibrium depends on such an economic and moral coopera- 
tion. The frenzied system of economic nationalism and autarchy from 
the point of view of the army and the protected industries segregates 
the nations even more rigidly than in the worst days of the national 
struggles of the Hapsburg monarchy. In this way nationalities living 
intermixed or at the frontier line know practically nothing of one 
another except through the eyeglass of propaganda, which describes 
them reciprocally as dangerous enemies of the state. 

It is manifest that under such a system even the American type of 
public education could not work and could not create democracy. 
It has been ably emphasized by Professor Léwe and Professor Ulich 
that the problem of democratic education cannot be separated from 
the problems of the general social, economic and moral structure of 
the society. Some years ago, in surveying the collapse of the dynastic 
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policy in Austria and of Magyarization in Hungary, which had been 
carried on through centuries with ruthless perseverance, I came to 
the final conclusion that the four hours of daily education were 
entirely impotent against the twenty hours of the realities of life. 
The same situation continues now from the point of view of de- 
mocracy. 

As to concrete remedies, my conception, when I look at the expe- 
riences of the Danubian and Balkan countries, comes nearer to the 
diagnosis of Professor Ulich than to that of Professor Lowe. The pres- 
ent mortal crisis has very little to do with the “disappearance of the 
frontier” (as a matter of fact, there would still be plenty of free land 
for colonizing activity) or with the lack of experts or of a planned 
economic system (on the contrary, there is a superabundance of in- 
competent experts and of rapacious planning), but is the result of 
two fundamental facts. The one is economic: the continuance of the 
feudal system, either economically or politically or both, combined 
with an antiquated system of agricultural production. Day by day 
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life becomes more hopeless, and competition more savage. The other 
fact is moral: the entire lack of moral solidarity and of the spiritual 
values which Professor Ulich has so strongly stressed. The religion of 
the people in this region has to a large extent remained outward and 
superstitious, while a growing part of the ruling classes shares the 
relativism, materialism, pragmatism and matter-of-factualism of their 
western brethren. The application of Darwinism, of eugenics, of 
Marxism, of Freudianism, of behaviorism (sometimes contrary to the 
original intentions of their founders) to human relations has de- 
stroyed not only religion but also the law of nature and all genuine 
humanitarianism which can be based only on justice. Without perma- 
nent human values there is no possibility for reasonable compromises, 
which means no possibility for democracy. The “moral of the jungle” 
is restored, and political science becomes the dismal science of “Who 
gets what, when and how.” 
Oscar JAsz1 


(Oberlin College) 
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